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Tu Little Blue Man was made 
of cardboard; he was dressed 
in blue paint, and had a beau- 
tiful blue cap to match his coat. 
But the Little Blue Man longed 
to see the world, and do things 
which no other little blue man 
had ever done before. 


The story of his birth, his 
adventures in the marionette 
theatre, how he lost his hat 
and found his head, and his 
extraordinary experiences in 
Cricketopolis, make a story 
which is unusually attractive. 


Giuseppe Fanciulli is one of 
the best-known Italian writers 
for children, and May M. Sweet 
in her translation has lost none 
of his charm and attractive- 
ness. 


Lavishly illustrated by Bacharach 
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INTRODUCTION 


AND to think,’ said the Little Blue Man to 
himself, ‘that I was destined to cut a fine 
figure!’ Instead, he found himself under the 
chest in the dark. It was a terrible moment. 
A spider who was leisurely spinning his web 
heard his mournful plaint. ‘This is not a 
prison, he said in a rage. ‘This is the 
world.’ And because the Little Blue Man 
was born to adventure he rose and traveled. 

This puppet tale from the pen of one of 
Italy’s most popular writers is reminiscent of 
Andersen in poetic style and clear, childlike 
characterization. The author has a child’s in- 
ventiveness and sense of humor. At times he 
projects an adult philosophy of life into the 
narrative, but for the most part he tells a good 
tale with a happy turn of phrase that both 
children and grown-ups will enjoy; such as, 
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Introduction 


‘Without even taking the trouble to open his 
eyes, he could see that it was going to bea 
beautiful day.’ 

‘Is the Little Blue Man real or is he paper?’ 
asked Beppino. 

‘No one knows better than I do,’ replied 
Maria, ‘for I made him myself. A work of 
art is always real.’ 

Other charming bits are the conversation 
between the Little Blue Man and the brown 
bee with rheumatism in her wings whom he 
saved from drowning, the description of the 
little green house which he found outside the 
City of Cricketopolis, and the adventures of 
the Cricket Princess. In the end our hero 
settled down on the shelf of the nursery and 
grew old serenely because his memories were 
happy ones. ‘And isn’t this a fine conclusion? 
I could not wish you a better one, my friends 
and readers.’ 

This is the first translation of this story into 
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Introduction 


English. Mrs. Sweet has approached the task 
from the viewpoint of many years’ experience 
in library work with the Italian group in the 
Alta Branch Library district in Cleveland. 
She also has charge of the Italian book col- 
lection belonging to the Cleveland Public 
Library. Her pamphlet on ‘The Italian Im- 
migrant and his Reading,’ published by the 
American Library Association, has been ac- 
cepted as authoritative. 
EFFIE L. POWER 
Director of Work with Children 
Cleveland Public Library 
May, 1926 
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The Little Blue Man 


GHAPTER: I 
HOW THE LITTLE BLUE MAN WAS BORN 


‘AND to think,’ said the Little Blue Man to 
himself, ‘that I was destined to cut a fine 
figure!’ 

Although it was perfectly dark under the 
dresser where Beppino had thrown him in that 
terrible moment, and of course nobody could 
see him, he forced himself to maintain the rigid 
and dignified position suitable to a public of- 
ficial even in the saddest moments of his pri- 
vate life. 

For the Little Blue Man assumed that he 
was, at least, an employee of the Royal Post 
Office. On the other hand, his history was so 
Short, and his memories were so confused!... 

3. 


The Little Blue Man 


It was while the sun was setting — of this 
he was certain — that before everything else 
his large cap was born. Maria painted it with 
great care on a white card, using a beautiful 
deep blue. She trimmed it with a bright red 
band, and in front she put a shining black 
visor. Two little gold buttons wouldn’t have 
been a bad idea, but there was no gold in her 
box of colors. 

Immediately afterward his head was born, 
and it naturally had to accommodate itself to 
the size of his cap. He hada lovely round face, 
with two little black eyes, one on each side of 
a nose that was-a little flat, and a mouth that 
was just a trifle large. 

To make up for this, his ears were too small, 
and not quite the same size. They seemed to 
be, and indeed they were, an afterthought; 
Maria had added them after she had made his 
shoes; she had forgotten them at first. The 
most beautiful thing about his face was its 
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How He Was born 


color: it was a bright red that closely resem- 
bled the ribbon on his hat. Any one would 
have believed, to look at him, that he would 
have a constitution of iron all his life. Perhaps 
the sun, which was going down into the sea 
like a great ball of fire, had some influence on 
his complexion. 

This beautiful head had a very short neck, 
and a broad chest; there was a white collar 
and a blue jacket a shade lighter than his cap; 
and at last, after two short little legs had 
sprouted, with trousers the same color as the 
jacket, and two enormous black shoes point- 
ing in nearly opposite directions, the Little 
Blue Man was ready to begin his travels in 
the world. 

I forgot to say that the Little Man had 
arms, too, but they were so short, and his 
hands were so tiny, that they are hardly worth 
mentioning. 

‘He is perfectly beautiful!’ murmured Ma- 
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ria, gazing at her work; ‘he will cut a grand 
figure |’ 

The Little Man remained motionless, stand- 
ing at attention, listening earnestly to this 
flattering prophecy without moving an eye- 
lash — but then he hadn’t any. 

And this was not the only compliment he 
received; the card was passed from hand to 
hand, and every one had something to say. 

‘He must be a sensible fellow!’ 

‘He is elegant!’ 

‘It seems as if he were smiling!’ 

And a young lady, who had beautiful, slen- 
der white hands, said with a sigh: ‘He must 
have a heart of gold!’ 

This compliment pleased the Little Man 
more than all the others; it was all he could 
do to keep his face from getting redder, and 
spoiling the card. There was every reason 
to hope... yes, even from that moment (it 
does no harm to say so, because now the pro- 
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ject has gone up in smoke, and I am men- 
tioning no names), the Little Man resolved 
to cut a wide swath in the world, and then 
come back with all speed and ask for the 
hand of that young lady who so greatly 
admired his heart. 

Unfortunately, the very first step in that 
path which was to lead so far began with a 
tremendous calamity. The minute the Little 
Man fell into Beppino’s small red hands, he 
said: ‘Pretty! He’s mine!’ 

‘No, he’s mine!’ cried Maria, and with this 
remark war was declared. 

The white card on which the Little Man 
was painted really belonged to Beppino, but 
that did not give him a right to the work of 
art which now adorned it. 

‘You are wrong, my child,’ said his mother. 
‘Maria has made the Little Man, and he is 
hers —listen to reason—’ 

But Beppino, who had not yet arrived at 
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the age of reason (it would be two whole 
years before he would be seven), continued 
to maintain his rights with violence. 

The poor Little Man was seized by the 
head and feet. He feared every moment to 
lose his cap or his shoes, perhaps even his 
head or his feet, a calamity from which he 
would never have recovered; but the same 
fear suddenly occurred to Maria. She loosened 
her hold, and Beppino was triumphant. 

‘There now!’ said Beppino later, with a 
downcast face, for he was half ashamed of 
what he had done, ‘you will not find him 
again! I threw him away.: 

‘Who knows!’ replied Maria, mysteri- 
ously; ‘instead, I tell you the Little Man 
may come to visit you in the night!’ 

‘Yes? How can he come to visit me if he 
is only painted on paper ?’—and this argu- 
ment seemed unanswerable. 

In this fashion two or three hours had 
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passed which, in the life of a Little Man of 
paper, are like two or three years for us. 

Little by little the poor Little Man was 
overcome by despair. He would have wept 
if he had not been afraid of spoiling the lovely 
color of his face. A spider, who was folding 
up his web in the corner because it was bed- 
time, heard him sigh, and said: ‘Who ts that 
sighing?’ 

‘It’s me,’ said the Little Man, in a mourn- 
ful voice; ‘a poor young fellow who, without 
ever having done anything wrong, has been 
thrown into this horrible prison.’ 

‘This is not a prison, my dear sir,’ said the 
spider in a rage; ‘this is the world.’ 

If the Little Man had not been so miser- 
able, he would have laughed. 

‘You poor simpleton,’ he said, in a pitying 
tone, ‘the world is all color, and here all is 
darkness.’ 

‘Well, why didn’t you bring a lantern?’ 
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inquired the spider scornfully, and continued 
folding his web in silence. But before closing 
his shutters, he put his head out of the win- 
dow, and said in a milder tone: ‘You will 
change your mind when you get hungry, and 
if you would like to have breakfast with me 
I can give you some fine roast flies, and a 
salad of gnats’ wings.’ 

The window closed with a creak, and the 
Little Blue Man was alone again. 

Fortunately, not long after a faint light 
Shone under the dresser, and there was a 
sound of steps and voices. It was Beppino 
coming to bed, accompanied by his mother. 
Off with his apron, off with his dress, off with 
his little shoes, and he jumped into bed! Now 
he is saying his prayers, repeating after his 
mother: | 

‘And help me to be a good boy...’ 

fia oe sa) LENA TO fee be a good boy...’ 

‘And to be the consolation . . .’ 
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1 ee these eesta lon css: 
‘Of my parents...’ 

SS a Parents 1.) 

‘Amen.’ 

‘Amen.’ 


‘And now go to sleep, my son, with a good- 
night kiss.’ 

Silence for a moment; and then Beppino 
inquires sleepily: 

‘Tell me, Mamma, can the Little Man 
come?’ 

‘What Little Man?’ 

‘Maria’s Little Blue Man that was mine. 
He can’t come, can he, because he was made 
of paper?’ 

‘No, certainly not; go to sleep, go to sleep.’ 
And Beppino seemed really asleep, while the 
night lamp watched near him. 

And now the Little Man began to be 
furious. 

‘He sleeps!’ he thought; ‘he sleeps peace- 
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fully, after he has ruined me, after he has 
laid waste my whole life!’ 

And the future, which was his no more, 
seemed more precious than ever. Maria had 
even said that she would send him to visita 
friend who lived in the country a long way off. 
Oh, he would have lost no time on the way; 
and as soon as he arrived he would have taken 
off his cap, and said with a beautiful bow: 
‘Many affectionate greetings!’ Without doubt 
they would have given him a pocketful of 
money! And, besides, who knows how many 
things he might have learned during the long 
journey. He would have become a real man 
of experience, perhaps he would have grown 
a moustache, and as soon as he returned, he 
would have gone to see that young lady who 
had admired his heart, and he would have 
asked her mother for one of those lovely 
hands. 

‘But certainly, Signore,’ the young lady 
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and her mother would reply together; ‘we 
were only waiting for you.’ 

All this was no longer possible. That child 
had prevented it. 

‘And if I really paid him a visit ?’ thought 
the Little Man. ‘Just to show him what a 
fellow like me can do even if he is made of 
paper; just to tell him a thing or two?’ And 
all at once he was standing upright on the 
white card. 

‘Has it been snowing?’ he asked himself, 
looking around him, and he would have 
turned up his trousers if they had not been 
fastened to his shoes. 

With quick short steps he came out from 
under the low roof of the dresser, and stopped 
in the middle of the room amazed at the sight 
of the vast landscape before him. The vague 
outlines of the furniture were like mountains 
lost in the shadows. 

Guided by the light breath of the child, the 
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Little Man took several hundred more steps 
toward a white hill that might be a bed. 

‘How big the world is!’ he thought. ‘How 
many shining things there are! See that little 
sun up there on high.’ And since he had a 
kind heart he was sorry for the spider who 
was destined to have such a dark idea of the 
world. 

At last he arrived at the little white hill. 
The fringe of the bedspread touched the 
floor: the Little Blue Man grasped it, and 
little by little up he climbed, much pleased at 
his agility. 

‘I could be a sailor, too,’ he thought; but 
while he continued to climb, he reflected that 
a postman was much more dignified, and 
also safer. In half an hour he was already 
on the bed, and there walking was much 
more difficult because the surface was so un- 
even. 

‘Here also,’ he thought, as he picked his 
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way carefully, ‘it seems to have been snow- 
ing, but it’s not cold at all, or how could that 
child sleep? Can it be warm snow?’ 

Little by little he came almost near enough 
to touch Beppino’s hand, but he was careful to 
go no farther. ‘It’s true that hand’s asleep,’ 
mused the Little Man, ‘but I don’t trust it. 
Those little curved fingers, so soft and pretty, 
might seize me in a second, like talons, and 
never let me go.’ 

Suddenly the Little Man felt cunning 
enough to defy ten Beppinos put together. 
He had conceived the brilliant idea of leap- 
ing lightly on his wrist, without touching his 
hand at all. 

Before him stretched a rosy path up to the 
little boy’s head some distance away. The 
Little Man must go that way to reach his 
ear, and tell him ‘a thing or two.’ He thought 
of taking off his shoes, but decided not to, 
since there were no nails in them, and he was 
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very light; besides, he was not very sure that 
he had any feet. 

As I told you, the little path was rose- 
colored, and it had a pleasant smell, as of 
fresh milk, and iris blossoms. Under foot it 
felt like a silk carpet. ‘If I were not a post- 
man,’ thought the Little Man, ‘I would like 
to be a poet.’ But in that case he would prob- 
ably not have had that beautiful, healthy red 
face, nor that splendid blue coat, which would 
have been dreadful! 

However, the perfumed air was so sweet 
that, although remaining a postman, he felt 
well content with himself, and with things in 
general. This impression was deeper and 
more vivid when the Little Man came to 
the head of the street, to the summit of a 
little mound, round, shining, and fragrant. It 
seemed as if his big shoes were sinking in a 
mass of rose petals. But there was no time 
to lose, he must hurry on—up, up where the 
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street was broad and white —onward with a 
rush, until the Little Man stopped perplexed, 
murmuring: ‘A forest.’ 

In fact, a thick growth rose up before him. 
Impossible to see the end! A marvelous 
forest, an infinite number of slender trees 
barely stirred by an imperceptible breath of 
air, and shining as if they were made of gold. 
The Little Blue Man could not resist the 
temptation, and pushed forward resolutely; 
but walking was not easy. He had to make 
a path by waving his arms continually; and 
even then his feet were caught sometimes by 
the golden stems; he stumbled and almost 
fell, and all the forest trembled. 

He came at last to a point where it seemed 
impossible to continue; but he did not com- 
plain, and sat down, overcome by delight. 
He was lostin a golden curl. The light of the 
little far-off sun shone through the threads of 
gold like moonlight. His dignity of a public 
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official dissolved like the wax of a candle; 
gone was his desire for vendetta; he would 
travel no farther; in spite of his uniform he 
felt himself a poet while he lay in that soft 
golden cradle; and then and there he im- 
provised a poem that went something like this: 


Oh, Springtime of life, 
When in midst of strife 
Two sweet fingers held my feet! 
Listen, and believe me, sweet, 
That day more beautiful by far 
Than any other lit by sun or star 
Will be where’er I rove. 
Then first I saw my love! 
May she for whom I sigh soon wash away 


The blot I left upon that fatal day! 


In spite of this sighing conclusion, the 
Little Man was not in the least melancholy. 
Moreover, I must say that the end was purely 
poetical, or rhetorical, whichever you please, 
because he knew very well that the blacking 
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on his shoes was of the best quality, and 
would not come off for a long time. He was 
weary; and since nothing disturbed him, he 
fell asleep in two minutes. 

The next morning, when Beppino awoke, 
he saw the Little Blue Man stretched out 
on the card watching him with his little black 
eyes. At first he was startled, but soon be- 
gan to laugh, and said to his mother: 

‘See, Mamma! The Little Blue Man really 
came.’ 

‘Really ?’ 

‘Yes; look at him here!’ and he showed » 
her the Little Blue Man, rigid in his stain- 
less uniform, and added: ‘Do you know, I 
thought he would; they are so funny, these 
little men. They aren’t like us, are they, 
Mamma? They are paper, and painted, but 
then, they are men, tco, and then —and 
then—’ Beppino was silent because it was too 
difficult to finish his confused speech. 
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‘But didn’t the Little Man say anything?’ 
asked his mother, as Beppino was leaving the 
room. 

‘Wait!’ replied Beppino, screwing his face 
in a great effort of memory. ‘Ah, he said, 
with his tiny, tiny voice: ‘Give me back to 
Maria, because she is my mamma, and I am 
her Sonvay 

So the Little Man, proud and triumphant, 
came back to his little mistress’s writing-desk, 
and from there he set out on the long jour- 
ney which had been promised him. 

But things happened very differently from 
the way he had imagined them under the 
dresser. 

First of all, he did not see or learn any- 
thing during his journey, because he was 
shut up in a sack. Then, when he arrived he 
was seized by a little girl who waved him in 
the air, and carried him all over the house 
shouting: ‘A letter from Maria! A letter from 
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Maria!’ And he became so confused that he 
did not even have the courage to take off his 
cap, and he cut a very poor figure, indeed. 
He was tossed on the table, and afterward 
pinned up on the wall together with a great 
number of cards, most of them quite vulgar. 

To-day he has been there a long time. His 
face, and the band on his cap have faded to- 
gether; even his beautiful suit is many shades 
lighter. 

It seems as if the Little Blue Man were 
ill, but he still stands at attention, with his 
eyes fixed and steadfast; and over and over 
he repeats to himself the last two lines of his 
only poem: 


Ah, me! and may it all be washed away 
The blot I left upon that fatal day! 
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CHARTER II 
IN A MARIONETTE THEATER 


Tue LittTLe BLueE Man felt by this time 
that he was detached from the world, still 
remaining, however, firmly attached to the 
wall; and although he always gazed straight 
ahead, he could see no future for himself, 
when, one happy evening, two rosy hands 
reached up to him, andhe was rather abruptly 
brought back to the world. 

This ‘world’ consisted of four or five curly 
heads which were bending over him. 

After a moment some one said: ‘ He isn't 
good for anything, see how old he looks!’ and 
a head was tossed disdainfully. And another 
added: ‘You are right, Giovannino, he is all 
faded out.’ Andanother: ‘Throw him away!’ 
But Cinetta’s sweet voice said gently: ‘ But 1 
know that with a little coloring he will be 
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just as good as new. I will paint him, and 
you will see that he will make a fine appear- 
ance, at least as a mute.’ 

If the Little Man had not made a solemn 
vow to remain with eyes front all his life, 
he would have thrown a glance of gratitude 
toward Cinetta. He was no longer good for 
anything? Too old? And why, if you please? 
Just let him have a new suit, and he would 
be ready to make the longest journey in the 
world, and carry ‘loving greetings’ faithfully. 
But all reflections on his future were inter- 
rupted by the present, which claimed his en- 
tire attention. He felt again those rosy hands, 
and then he was gently caressed by a wet 
brush which spread over him in two minutes 
a new suit of beautiful, bright blue. The visor 
of his cap shone once more, and the flaming 
red band was superb. The Little Man blushed 
for joy; and that was not all—an instant after 
the tip of the brush passed lightly over his 
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lips, and a lovely black moustache appeared 
as if by magic. In that solemn moment the 
Little Man smiled. I do not know whether it 
was for the delightful surprise, or because the 
brush tickled him; and from that time to the 
end of his days his mouth was a little larger 
than it had been in his youth. 

But a greater surprise was to come. A pair 
of bright scissors came close to him. He was 
terribly frightened, for they had an enormous, 
wide-open mouth like a crocodile’s. The 
mouth opened and closed deliberately, and 
turned very slowly around him without ever 
touching him, and after a few bites all the white 
paper which had been around him since he 
was born fell away. He was fairly wild with 
joy. ‘How much lighter I feel!’ he thought. 
‘Now I could travel to the end of the world 
without feeling tired.’ He would have liked to 
turn a somersault if he had not been aware 
of something that held him by his cap. He 
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raised his eyes just a tiny bit tosee what this 
new mystery might be, and right on the peak 
of his cap there was a thin wire which rose into 
the air; he could not see the end of it. ‘Here 
is something I could get along without,’ he 
thought, but he was consoled when he found 
he could walk as well as ever. ‘And after all 
he reflected, ‘this is a distinction; for you 
don’t very often see a Little Man who walks 
about holding a wire on his head!’ One burn- 
ing question remained, what was to be his 
fate? 

An inspiration seemed to come from on 
high, down the wire which had now become 
a substantial part of his body, or at least of 
his clothes; he felt drawn to follow Cinetta 
wherever she went. 

‘She is a dear little girl, no doubt about it,’ he 
said to himself, as if to excuse himself for this 
decision; ‘but this doesn’t mean that I have 
forgotten the lovely girl who praised my 
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heart of gold, and who even inspired my 
poem.’ 

He came to a large room and climbed up on 
a little painted stage where a large number 
of little men, who resembled him somewhat, 
were standing silently in a group, as if they 
were waiting for orders to move. Our hero 
was quite proud to see that he was larger 
than any of them. Suddenly came the word 
of command. Giovannino shouted: ‘For- 
ward! Forward for the rehearsal!’ There 
was a great confusion of hands, a clamor of 
voices, everybody was in motion. The Little 
Blue Man thought he must be dreaming, and 
he did not dare ask for an explanation, but 
under his little cap, that could just cover one 
idea at a time, remained, fixed and dark, the 
anxious question: ‘And now, where am I?’ 

Perhaps if he had thought less about this 
question he might have succeeded in under- 
standing something, but he could think of 
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nothing else. At last, after what seemed like 
a century, things began to calm down. The 
hands that had been flying around on high, 
like pink clouds, disappeared suddenly, the 
voices were silent, and the inhabitants of that 
strange place got together again without say- 
ing a word. 

‘It goes pretty well,’ said Giovannino. 

‘But we need more rehearsals,’ observed 
Luisa. 

‘This is a very difficult comedy,’ added 
Cinetta. 

Then they all went away, and there was a 
deep silence. 

But it only lasted a minute, for there be- 
gan among the inhabitants of that curious little 
stage a rustling, and a stamping, and some 
one even whistled. A young lady who lifted 
her train very gracefully, and carried the 
wire on her head with the greatest ease, 
passed close by the Little Blue Man. He 
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summoned all his courage, and, lifting one 
hand to the visor of his cap, he said in his 
tiny voice: 

‘I beg your pardon, Signorina, but would 
you be so kind as to tell me where I am?’ 

Signorina Rosaura halted in great aston- 
ishment, and surveyed the Little Man from 
head to toe. 

‘Really,’ she exclaimed in a haughty voice, 
‘you might have asked such a question of 
one of our policemen, they are made to an- 
swer questions. I am the Star. It’s not my 
business to show you the right path. I might 
have treated you to some polite conversation, 
if you had been able to reply; but I would 
really rather not; I have rehearsed a long 
time, and am somewhat weary. 

And with a slight nod Rosaura left him; 
but she turned around before she had taken 
three steps: perhaps the Little Man’s melan- 
choly air had touched her heart. 
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‘Really, don’t you know where we are?’ 
she asked in a low tone. 

‘Truly, I do not know.’ 

‘Isn't that funny!—a great big fellow like 
you, and you can’t tell at a glance, you can’t 
see’ —and Rosaura laughed heartily, doub- 
ling up as much as the wire would let her. 
The others came crowding around to see what 
was the matter, and Rosaura said, as well as 
she could for laughing: ‘This poor child, who 
is taller than all of us, has lost his way! And 
he doesn’t know where he is! Ha! Ha! Ha!’ 

At that a serious individual with a long 
white beard and a black suit drew near the 
Little Man, and stood on tiptoe in order to 
put one hand on his shoulder. 

‘Myson,’ hesaid, inavery severe voice,‘ you 
should be ashamed of such ignorance! Cer- 
tainly, if you had completed a regular course 
of study, you would have removed your cap 
by this time, for you would have understood 
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that you are in the sacred home of the arts, 
in the celestial dominion of the Muses; you 
would have recognized in us the priests of 
Melpomene, of Euterpe, of Calliope; but since, 
of course, you cannot understand such high- 
flown language, I will simply say, in words 
more suitable to farce than drama, that you 
are in a marionette theater, among actors who 
are highly pleased to make your honorable 
acquaintance.’ 

And the heavy tragedian bowed slightly, 
while all the bystanders cried: ‘Fine! Bravo! 
Encore!’—and there was a curious sound of 
applause like little pieces of lead rattling to- 
gether. 

‘And now that I have satisfied your curi- 
osity, continued the heavy tragedian, ‘ will 
you tell us who you are, and from whence 
you come?’ 

‘I am the Little Blue Man,’ said the Little 
Man, quite confused. 
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‘Oh, no,’ replied the Little Man, quite 
vexed. ‘I have never even dreamed of mak- 
ing people laugh and cry.’ 

‘You great greenhorn!’ shouted a little man 
with a checked suit of every imaginable color; 
‘do you think amydody can make people laugh? 
You should see them as we do, all those ugly 
faces in rows, scowling, impassible! It seems 
as if every one of them had sworn to stay 
that way all the evening. And then one of 
us appears, says only three words, makes a 
gesture — and there! all the heads are thrown 
back, all the mouths are Stretched, and the 
whole hall is full of laughter. Do you think 
that’s a little thing? We pull the wires then.’ 

‘And it’s just as hard to make them cry, 
these impassible people,’ quickly added a 
little dame with magnificent blond hair falling 
over her shoulders. ‘These good people come 
here to be amused; they have no tormenting 
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thoughts, no tight shoes—and yet, when one 
of us says certain words, sighs certain sighs, 
and sobs certain sobs, in an instant all eyes 
begin to glisten, and all the handkerchiefs are 
pulled slowly out of all the pockets, and held 
under all the noses; it is a magnificent sight!’ 

The Little Blue Man, who had never in 
his life heard such long speeches, was much 
puzzled, and replied hesitatingly: ‘I don’t 
say that your profession is easy, but there 
are others more noble, more dignified — like 
mine, for example.’ 

‘Ah, yes?’ snapped Rosaura irritably; ‘and 
what does the gentleman do?’ 

‘IT am an employee of the Post Office.’ 

There was a roar of laughter, and Rosaura 
screamed in her tiny voice: 

‘I would never accept a proposal from a 
postman!’ 

‘Signorina, I am astounded; after all, I am 
an employee of the State!’ 
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‘The State — it is I,’ growled a voice; and 
a solemn personage dressed entirely in red 
velvet, with a gold crown on his head, stepped 
proudly into their midst. 

Two policemen in full uniform followed 
him, and stationed themselves at a distance of 
two paces. There was a low murmur, and 
more than one whisper of ‘The King!’ 

‘I must inform you, my friend,’ said the 
King, ‘that from this day forward you are 
dismissed from the postal service; because 
from this moment you are a member of our 
company as a mute. Fellow actors, salute 
him!’ 

‘Hurrah for the mute!’ cried twenty voices. 

‘I know,’ continued the King, ‘that your 
part, for a while, is a humble one, but if 
you profit by our example you should be able 
to play the part of a servant very soon. O 
my companions, lay the cloth, and we will 
drink to the health of our future servant.’ 
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The table was quickly set, the cups were 
raised, and only the Little Blue Man pressed 
his lips firmly together. He could not drinka 
drop, he was completely absorbed in his own 
sensations. He was saying to himself all the 
time: ‘Iamanactor! Jamanactor, too!’ And 
he was sure that he would not like it at all. 


And so the Little Blue Man, from behind 
the lights (which were painted on a strip of 
paper at the top of the screen), saw the pub- 
lic laugh and cry. But he was not proud on 
this account, like Harlequin, and Rosaura. 
His humble part of mute gave him no right 
to be. It is a fact, however, that, although he 
never said a word, he was different from all 
the others. Almost always he had to repre- 
sent a giant who, after having in dumb show 
frightened some timid, lovely maiden nearly 
to death, was slain by a proud cavalier. Such 
a part, while it was very easy, was most 
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humiliating. First of all, he had to wear so 
many different costumes, and he knew that 
nothing in the world, no matter how costly, 
could equal his simple blue uniform, or suit 
his complexion half so well. Indeed, when 
he had to be a ghost, he was completely cov- 
ered with a white sheet. When he was a 
frightful goblin, who ate babies, he wore a 
suit of goatskin; and when he was The Bandit 
of the Forest, what did they put on him but 
a Spanish costume of the fifteenth century, 
with the helmet on crosswise, because Cinetta 
could not paint a front view! And finally, he 
was killed whatever was played, while the 
public applauded. This made the poor Little 
Man very unhappy; he knew well that some 
day or other he must die, but he imagined 
his finish very differently. He wanted to die 
in peace, of old age; and he was sure that 
after he had gone to his last sleep no one 
would ever clap his hands for joy, for he had 
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never harmed anybody. These sad thoughts 
made him very melancholy, and when the 
play was over, he continued to act the mute, 
and never took any part in the conversation; 
and the others, offended by his manner, never 
paid any attention to him. Only Kosaura, 
because the Star is always very tender- 
hearted, sometimes exchanged a few words 
with him in the wings. She was a good girl; 
and she tried to console him, and to give him 
a little courage. 

‘I know,’ she said to him, ‘that it’s nota 
pleasant life, when you have to die every 
evening. But you will make your way little 
by little. Look at our King! Do you think 
he was born with a crown on his head? I 
knew him when he was only a policeman, 
and he was not too proud to speak to me. 
Of course, I was only a poor waiting maid 
then. There is nothing to prevent your be- 
coming a doctor, at least.’ 
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But the Little Man shook his head in 
despair. 

‘Dear Rosaura,’ he murmured, ‘I was born 
to be a postman.’ 

‘But is it so pleasant, a business like that?’ 
inquired Rosaura scornfully. 

‘Oh, yes, indeed,’ replied the Little Man; 
‘I am not perfectly certain, because my career 
was interrupted almost before I began, but I 
imagine it must be. Just fancy ! to Carry greet- 
ings to everybody, to be received by so many 
happy people, to be always going from place 
to place, and from house to house! And then 
it is a sensible and steady occupation for a 
young man who is thinking of having a fam- 
ily of his own.’ 

‘Goodness me! Do comedies finish with 
matrimony outside of the theater, too ?’ 

‘Surely! And they are the best of all, espe- 
cially if one is in love...’ 

‘But you, poor Little Man?’ 
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‘Ah, yes, Rosaura, me too!’ 

‘In that case you are right, and you should 
be a postman.’ 

‘How well you understand me, Rosaura!’ 

‘In my profession we must understand.’ 

‘You are a good, kind girl; and if my heart 
were not already promised .. .’ 

‘For pity’s sake, Little Man, don't flatter 
mie!’ | 

The policernen who passed just then re- 
ported this last remark to Florindo; and that 
evening there was a scene that was almost 
matrimonial between the leading man and 
Rosaura. 

‘Do you imagine that that miserable little 
postman can be compared to me — to an actor 
who has played the lover ever since he was 
born?’ cried Florindo, in his high-pitched 
tenor voice. 

And the policemen, who had started the 
scandal, came in a hurry, because the clock 
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had struck twelve, and that uproar was against 
all the rules. 

By and by something happened of which 
the Little Man had heard them speak more 
than once. The company went on tour. 

‘Perhaps a change of air will do you good, 
my Little Man,’ said the King, who was also 
the chief comedian, and did not like to see 
solemn faces around him. ‘Every year we 
make a tour in the provinces; it’s very amus- 
ing. One sees forests very much larger than 
those in our scenery (of course, these are out 
of doors), and we give our plays in a mag- 
nificent garden. It’s much more pleasant. 
The people in the country are more easily 
impressed, and they pay better attention. 
Just imagine! There is a large pool in the 
garden, and every evening, during the whole 
time we play, the water jet stands on tiptoe, 
and never moves from that uncomfortable 
position, so as not to disturb us. That is 
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a wonderful satisfaction to the heart of an 
actor.’ 

The Little Man thought that this was a 
whopper, but he did not dare say anything. 

The great day of departure came at last. 
Every one was happy, because it was some 
time since they had given a play, and idleness 
is the most tiresome of occupations. The 
voices of Giovannino and Luisa and Cinetta 
echoed through the house; their little hands 
were very busy. 

The theater was taken to pieces, and it 
looked like a little pile of boards. The actors 
took their places in a long pasteboard box, 
and as soon as the cover was put on they 
began, all together, to sing an old song: 

Let us go, let us go to the grove 
To labor joyfully. 

‘I don’t understand how you can be so 
happy, grumbled the Little Man, ‘when you 
can’t see a thing in here.’ 
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‘So you think it’s a small thing not to 
have anything to worry about,’ cried Harle- 
quin, and the song began again, louder than 
ever. 

In a few days the theater was set up again 
in the shade of a large plane tree, and the 
first performance was announced. It was 
called ‘The Bandit of the Forest,’ or ‘The 
Overthrow of the Giant.’ Afterward there was 
to be a farce that Harlequin and his mate 
would improvise on the spot. But the drama 
was the chief attraction. In fact, several chil- 
dren were there before the lanterns were lit, 
and they sat there a long time, lost in admira- 
tion of the curtain. Next came the orchestra 
(a guitar and an ocarina), and at last a num- 
ber of ladies from the neighborhood arrived, 
with a rustle of silk that thrilled the Little 
Man’s heart. 

And even in that evening, before the ladies, 
he had to pass for a villain whose only wish 
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was to do evil, and who therefore deserved 
to hang for the rest of his life. 

It would be impossible to tell what he suf- 
fered every time his name was pronounced, 
accompanied by the most abusive adjectives, 
and a murmur of approbation from the young- 
est members of the audience. Finally he was 
arrested, as usual, and shut up in prison to 
await his execution. A monk entered by a 
secret door, holding a torch with a piece of 
red tin at the top, and said in a solemn voice: 
‘Scoundrel, repent, and say your last prayers!’ 

This scene was left entirely to the mute, 
and not a word was spoken. Since the Little 
Blue Man could not kneel (because his trou- 
sers were all in one piece), he had to incline 
his whole body until his nose touched the 
wall, and remain in that position for two min- 
utes. An easy part, certainly, but still it re- 
presented his last prayer. Well, that evening 

the Little Man was so unwise as to lean 
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against the side wall, so as to be able to catch 
a glimpse of the audience; and it was this 
that caused the catastrophe. 

With his little black eyes, in which there 
was no longera gleam of happiness, he passed 
in review one by one the country people in 
the first rows, the young girls sitting farther 
back, and arrived at last among the ladies, 
who closed the hall round like a hedge of 
roses. 

Suddenly the Little Man started. Ah, yes, 
there was no doubt, that lovely girl all in 
white, with that smile as red as her coral 
necklace, yes, it was really she who had 
praised his kind heart—in short, his fiancée. 

The Little Blue Man felt himself lost, as 
if in reality his head was to be cut off in five 
minutes. Ah, who could tell what she might 
think of him! Perhaps she had really believed 
all the infamies that had been invented about 
him. And at this the Little Man righted him- 
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self with a supreme effort, and walked slowly 
to the front of the stage. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said quite 
firmly, ‘permit me to explain.’ 

There was a rustling in the audience, and 
even the little hands over his head made a 
gesture of astonishment. 

But there was silence again in a moment; 
curiosity overcame everything else. After 
all, perhaps the monster wanted to justify 
himself, and then they would have the 
trial over again, and there would be another 
act. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ repeated the Little 
Man with a bow, ‘I am taking the liberty of 
interrupting your entertainment for a per- 
sonal matter. The course of events this even- 
ing may have caused some of you, especially 
some lady’ (his voice trembled a little as he 
pronounced the word ‘lady’), ‘to believe a 
string of base calumnies that, I know not for 
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what reason, some one has invented concern- 
ing me. Look at me well; try to perceive my 
honest face under the black paint which dis- 
figures it! Ladies, tell me! do I seem a mon- 
ster to you?’ 

The amazement grew greater as the Little 
Man continued: ‘Is there not one of you who 
can perceive what I really am under this base 
disguise? Well, under this despicable goat- 
skin there is hidden the uniform of a func- 
tionary of the State, of a faithful postal em- 
ployee. And under that honorable livery, 
ladies, as one among you once said, beats a 
heart of gold.’ 

At that very moment, perhaps by accident, 
or because of the violent beating of that heart 
of gold, the goatskin mantle became unbut- 
toned and fell to the floor. The Little Blue 
Man appeared in his faultless bright uni- 
form. 

But the impression on the audience was 
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very different from anything he could have 
imagined. They leaped to their feet; and 
there was a storm of groans, whistles, and 
abuse, a perfect pandemonium. 

‘He is a false monster!’ they cried. ‘Down 
with him! Kill him!’ 

‘He is our letter-carrier!’ 

‘Go away! Get out!’ 

There was a shower of pebbles and beans. 
The curtain came down with a rush; the 
actors all came out of their dressing-rooms, 
and the Little Man, half crazy with fright, 
was pushed, and kicked and finally sent fly- 
ing off the stage into a damp flower bed. 

He could still hear the excited voices of 
his fellow actors. 

‘To spoil a masterpiece like that!’ shrieked 
the King. 

‘And the first evening, you understand, 
the first evening!’ screamed Harlequin. 
‘Who will come to-morrow?’ 
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‘And yet, he didn’t seem such a bad boy,’ 
said Rosaura, in her flute-like voice. 

‘He is a fool!’ Florindo concluded. 

The Little Man heard no more; he thought 
he must have fainted. 
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THE LITTLE BLUE MAN LOSES HIS HAT AND 
FINDS HIS HEAD 

In about five minutes the Little Man thought 
he had better come to himself; for if he stayed 
in that damp place any longer his color might 
run. With a slight effort he rose to his feet, 
and was pleased to see that he had not even 
lost a button: it was very lucky, for he never 
would have known how to replace it. 

‘Although I left rather abruptly,’ he said 
to himself, ‘I am thankful to get rid of that 
ragged mob! At last Ican go where I please, 
and do as I like.’ And though he did not 
know where he wanted to go, he set out re- 
solutely. 

In four jumps he was off the dark, moist 
earth and on the white, pebbly path. It was 
a lovely, moonlit night, and he could see as 
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well as by day. He walked very slowly, hop- 
ing to find a hotel that would not be too ex- 
pensive, or too damp, when he heard some 
one shouting above him: ‘Hello there! Who 
taught you to walk like that?’ 

‘I have always walked this way,’ replied 
the Little Man, and he made a great effort to 
look upward (it was a very difficult move- 
ment for him), to see who was speaking to 
him in that queer little voice. 

Up in the air, poised over his head, was a 
Firefly. The Little Man was much aston- 
ished. | 

‘I would like to know, Signorina,’ he 
snapped, ‘what fault you have to find with my 
style of walking?’ 

‘As far as I am concerned,’ said the little 
voice up in the air, ‘it doesn’t make a particle 
of difference. But it’s you, my dear sir, who 
are brushing the sky with that tackle on your 
head. You nearly wrecked my lantern, and 
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then how would you have found your way 
home? Look at my glorious light, which illu- 
mines the whole horizon!’ 

‘Your vanity,’ said the Little Man, laugh- 
ing in his sleeve, ‘is more enormous than 
the wire I wear on my cap; don’t you think 
SO?" 

‘Children of the Light have a right to be 
proud,’ replied the Firefly haughtily. 

‘Well, it doesn’t concern me, anyway; but 
can you tell me if there is a hotel in the neigh- 
borhood, not too dear, and good and dry, 
where I can stay to-night ?’ 

‘There is one close by — the Hotel Rose; 
but I don’t know whether they would have 
a room high enough to accommodate that 
cap with the lightning rod on top.’ 

‘J will try, at any rate. Which way shall 
I go?’ 

‘You can follow me. I am going that way, 
for I am invited to a party that the youngest 
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Rosebush is giving in honor of her first child.’ 

‘Thank you very much, Signorina, and 
pardon me for disturbing you.’ 

‘Oh, that’s nothing! People who are well 
brought up can always get along together. 
I will fly a little higher, and you will not 
trouble me at all.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Signorina, you are very 
kind,’ 

The Little Man began to trot along again, 
following the tiny light just in front of him. 
He thought in his heart that if he was not 
already pledged to another that twinkling star 
should always guide him in the future. 

The winding path was silent and deserted. 
All around the flower beds seemed to be 
sleeping in the moonlight. Even the Little 
Man, after all he had undergone, felt rather 
sleepy, and little disposed to admire the 
landscape. 

He wondered anxiously if he would have 
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to walk much farther; but in a few minutes 
the Firefly stopped above a little cottage 
made of twigs, and called down to him: ‘Here 
is the Hotel Rose!’ 

The Little Man looked doubtfully at the 
tiny cottage. It was all dark, and no appetiz- 
ing odors were coming from the kitchen. 

‘How does one get inside?’ he wondered. 
Looking closely he saw a tendril of wild con- 
volvulus on the wall, and concluded that that 
was the bell-rope. But although all the little 
rosy bells swinging together made a faint 
sound, no one answered. 

The Little Man was alarmed. ‘If the por- 
ter is asleep, and he probably is,’ he said to 
himself, ‘I’ll never make him hear with this 
doorbell.’ He pulled harder, and the little 
cord came off in his hand. What could he 
do now? 

Luckily he had an idea. He bent himself 
back and forth a few times, and with the end 
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of the wire on his head tapped on a window 
of the top floor. — 

The window was thrown up, instantly with 
a bang, there was a scream, and an old Grass- 
hopper with a nightcap on looked out of the 
window. Her eyes were starting from her 
head in fright. 

‘Whatis it! Who is it! Thieves! Thieves! 
Thieves! Police!’ 

‘They are killing the lady in number fif- 
teen!’ cried a voice inside. 

The door flew open anda swarm of horned 
beetles in livery rushed out armed with pin- 
cers and tweezers. 

‘Thieves! Thieves!’ they shouted. 

But the Little Blue Man was already far 
away, horribly frightened. 

‘This is a queer country,’ he told himself. 
‘A fine way to receive strangers!’ And he 
thought sadly that he would have to pass the 
night out of doors, and risk being wet to the 
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bone with the morning dew. He stopped in 
his tracks, almost distracted. Suddenly he 
heard music a very long way off. 

‘Perhaps that is the party the Firefly told 
me about,’ he thought. ‘Suppose I go and 
see what it is like? After all, it would bea 
way of getting through the night.’ He set off 
in a hurry in the direction of the sound. 

As he advanced, the music became more 
distinct and harmonious; it was a chorus of 
crickets; and together with the music, grow- 
ing stronger as he came nearer, there was a 
delicate perfume of roses. : 

‘Oh, this makes me feel better!’ murmured 
the Little Man, and he hurried along to get 
where he could see.. The path was crowded 
with roses dressed in white, who were prob- 
ably going to the party; the fireflies shone 
thicker here and there, and at last the path 
opened out into a sort of plaza. Yes, the great 
celebration was right here! The Little Man 
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was dazzled. Hundreds of fireflies fluttered 
overhead, and high above them, higher, luck- 
ily, than his terrible wire, magnificent, irides- 
cent spider webs were spread out. The 
ground was covered with a brilliant carpet 
of fresh moss, and a cluster of roses, all in 
evening dress, were advancing toward a little 
group who were seated on a dais under a 
beautiful green bell. The Little Man thought 
they must be the family who were celebrating 
the occasion, and he came nearer, curious to 
see more. He climbed up on a bit of turf, 
and from there onto a nice, white, dry stone, 
and found himself in a fine place from which 
to see everything. 

The crowd arranged themselves in a circle, 
with a rustling of trains, as if they were wait- 
ing for the beginning of a performance. It 
was too bad not to have a programme! The 
Little Man saw a notice hanging ona branch, 
and thought he might learn something from 
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that; but instead it read: ‘No admittance to 
caterpillars and wandering snails.’ 

But already the performance was begin- 
ning. First a choir of young crickets, all 
dressed in black, came forward, and sang a 
song written expressly for the occasion. They 
wished that the young bud might long remain 
attached to his stem, and open slowly and 
fully to the rays of the sun; that he might 
resist the attacks of winds and slugs, and 
end his days, as late as possible, on the breast 
of abride. The poetry was not extraordinary, 
but it was sung with great feeling, and the 
young mother was deeply touched. She came 
forward on the green, in a delicate, pale pink 
gown, and thanked the young singers with a 
smile, but she could not say a word. 

The perfume all around became stronger, 
and he imagined that that was the way of 
applauding in the world of roses. 

Some gray grasshoppers came next, and 
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they executed some really wonderful leaps on 
the green carpet; and twenty-four acrobatic 
spiders in red tights dropped down from the 
webs above, and did the Flying Spider to 
perfection. At the last a great white butter- 
fly, assisted by the fireflies, performed a ser- 
pentine dance in a masterly manner. This 
was the end of the first part of the pro- 
gramme. 

A swarm of yellow hornets in splendid new 
liveries passed around trays loaded with re- 
freshments. There were great stacks of dew- 
drops, and tiny sunbeams preserved in shin- 
ing bits of straw. 

After the refreshments, which disappeared 
like lightning, the orchestra played a slow, 
mournful waltz, and the dancing began. 

The roses, in little groups, began to weave 
in and out, to separate and unite again, very 
slowly, in perfect time, and there was a con- 
tinual fluttering of their delicate costumes. 
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Many of them were as white as snow, 
others just tinged with pink; some were 
orange, and some the color of the dawn. Just 
in the center, like a beating heart, was a large 
red cluster. 

A sweeter, more penetrating perfume arose 
from the whirling draperies; it would have 
inspired a poem even in one who could not 
read or write. Perhaps the Little Man would 
have added another page to his first volume 
of verse, if he had not fallen asleep just at that 
moment. 

And well he might, after the adventures of 
that memorable day! 


With the first beams of the rising sun, the 
Little Man awoke. 

Without even taking the trouble to open his 
eyes (we know he did not need to), he could 
see that it was going to be a beautiful day. 

‘I will take a walk in the neighborhood 
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the first thing,’ he thought, ‘and sooner or 
later I must find a hotel where I can rest.’ 
He started to jump down from the white 
stone, but he was pulled backward so vio- 
lently that he almost fell to the ground. 

‘Now what’s the matter?’ he cried, as soon 
as he could get his balance. Half in fear he 
looked upward, and he felt his blood freeze 
in his veins. The dreadful wire on his cap 
was caught in a branch of the tree under 
which he had slept. 

Summoning a little courage, he began very 
cautiously a series of complicated movements: 
up, down, right, left, but that inflexible wire 
stuck tight to the branch with almost human 
obstinacy. The Little Blue Man was soon 
dead tired; he could not make another effort, 
and it would have been useless, anyway. 

Besides it was not his fault if, since he was 
a child, he had never had any chance to take 
exercise. 
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He remained motionless, staring, while the 
great sun rose before him, free in the blue sky, 
almost blinding him. The Little Man watched 
him bitterly, full of envy. Ah, the sun had 
no wire to keep him back! 

Everything was waking up around him, 
although many who had been up late at the 
party had slept longer than usual. The water 
in the pool glittered, the butterflies spread 
their wings, the ants started out in a long 
file, hurrying to work as if they were afraid 
the first bell would ring before they got there 
—how many creatures free and happy! And 
the Little Man, who was like a giant in their 
midst, was a prisoner— without hope—con- 
demned to waste away in the flower of his 
youth! Little by little he became very angry; 
he would not have believed he could be so 
furious. Then came a moment when he was 
deaf to reason, he could not think, he wanted 
his liberty at any cost! He drew back, and 
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leaped violently forward, blind to everything. 
There was a terrible shock, a sudden crackling, 
and the Little Man found himself sitting on the 
ground, completely stunned, ten paces away. 
A rapid investigation showed him that even 
in that leap he had not been injured, and he 
congratulated himself on the solidity of his 
constitution. Ah, now he could continue his 
journey! He rose to his feet, and was aston- 
ished to feel light and agile as never before. 

‘One never knows one’s self,’ he wisely 
remarked, and he went to the little pool to 
see if he could arrange his clothes, for after 
all he had been through they must be in a 
sad condition. 

He leaned over to look at himself in the 
water, and cried out in wonder. Goodness 
gracious, could this be he? Without a cap, 
and instead, on his forehead, some short, 
white hair, that looked like a fringe of paper! 
But where was the cap with the shining visor, 
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with the flaming red band, the pride of his early 
youth? He hurried anxiously back the way 
he had come, and up in the tree he saw his 
poor little cap, high in the air, still clinging 
to that atrocious wire, and trembling in the 
wind like some grotesque flower. 

For the second time in his life the Little 
Man was just ready to cry. Alas, alas! What 
was the use of his liberty? How could he 
make his way in life without a uniform? 
Who was he? He no longer knew! With 
a final salute to that prince of caps, he turned 
his back on that tree of calamity and walked 
away without any idea as to where he was 
going. 

However, the ease with which he could now 
walk consoled him very much—perhaps too 
much. He began to feel that he was ungrateful 
to that little cap which had given him so much 
pleasure; still he had been told he had a heart 
of gold. But these melancholy thoughts van- 
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ished like mist, for his attention was entirely 
taken up by his surroundings. The glittering 
water, the trembling leaves, the murmuring 
insects — ah, what charming pictures, and 
what heavenly music! It seemed as if a kindly 
hand had placed him at that moment in the 
world. Everything was new, fresh, shining 
for him! He would have liked to shake hands 
with all the butterflies who passed by him, or, 
still better, kiss all the flowers that lined his 
path. 

At last he stopped to watch a spider who 
was spreading his web on a hedge. Suddenly 
he remembered the wonderful party of the 
previous evening. It seemed like a dream. 
And as he went slowly along, he lived his 
past over again, day by day, and he won- 
dered at himself. He had disdained the noble 
triumphs of art, he had spent months and 
months doing nothing in the company of 
vulgar picture postcards, and all this — yes, 
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all this— because he was determined to be a 
postman! Here he stopped abruptly. What 
had become of his old ambition? Did it no 
longer exist? Was there no trace of it? Think- 
ing of that post he had wanted so much, he 
felt cold and unmoved. He raised his hand 
to his forehead in alarm, fearing he had lost 
his head as well as his cap. 

But no, his head was there; still the Little 
Man felt that there was a great change in 
him. 

However, since it was not at all for the 
worse (indeed, it was quite otherwise), our 
Little Man did not worry about it, but went 
his way whistling, which he would never have 
done when he was a public official. 

Poor Little Man! The crisis of his life re- 
mained a mystery to him; while, if he had 
finished a regular course of study, to speak 
like the heavy tragedian, he would have 
understood that this extraordinary change 
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depended entirely on the loss of his heavy 
cap. 

In the world of men —and not only there — 
each one follows blindly the scheme of his 
cap; and only he who has the courage to 
throw it away can begin to do something 
with his own head. 

It was a clear, lovely morning. ‘This is like 
the dawn of a new life, thought the Little Man. 
And free now from any plans for his future, 
he was ready to travel over the world, not to 
do errands for others, but to learn to know 
and to love all that makes the earth beautiful. 
Almost overcome by his emotions, he looked 
Closely at his shoes. How large and solid 
they were! One could travel to the end of 
the world in them. 

He set out resolutely on his journey. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LITTLE BLUE MAN PERFORMS THREE 
HEROIC DEEDS AND LEARNS THREE 
MIRACULOUS RECIPES 
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THE LITTLE BLUE MAN PERFORMS THREE 
HEROIC DEEDS AND LEARNS THREE 
MIRACULOUS RECIPES 
Tue Litrre Man strolled around in the 
fields all day long. He did not trouble him- 
self about the future; he was happy just to 
see the sun, to feel the cool breeze, and to 

hear the grasshopper’s song. 

However, when he awoke the next morn- 
ing, he had to confess to himself that he had 
no occupation. But, then he was glad of that. 
‘Now,’ said he,‘I can choose whatever I like.’ 

Full of confidence in his future, he con- 
tinued on his way. Every one was busy as 
usual. There was a time when he would not 
have condescended to notice these humble 
creatures, but now he had a kind word or a 
pleasant smile for everybody. 

‘Good-morning, good-morning,’ he said to 
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the ants, as they passed by in a long file. 
‘How is the harvest?’ 

‘Pretty good; the grains of wheat are 
heavier than usual.’ 

‘Success to youl’ 

‘Thank you; may you have a fine walk!’ 

Farther on a swarm of gnats flew over his 
head like a fleet of buzzing, microscopic air- 
planes on a journey. 

‘How is the air up there?’ inquired the 
Little Man. 

‘Fine, my dear sir, not even a breath of 
wind; we shall get to the pond before evening.’ 

‘Remember me to the frogs.’ 

‘With the greatest of pleasure.’ 

The Little Blue Man was so happy ex- 
changing a few words with all whom he met 
that he thought he would like to apply for the 
position of Inspector General of the Dominion 
of Nature, but he didn’t know where to put 
in his application; then, too, experience had 
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made him cautious; he did not want to make 
another mistake as to his real vocation. It 
would be better to wait a little while. 

He went downhill at a leisurely pace to 
a little brook that ran over the white gravel 
when some one forgot to turn off the faucet 
in the garden. 

The Little Blue Man lingered on the bank 
watching curiously the continual coming and 
going on the straw bridge. Ants, and a va- 
riety of small insects, were crossing over. 

When a caterpillar went over, there was 
great congestion of traffic on the other side; 
for the caterpillar, who is the laziest of ani- 
mals, would occupy the bridge a good fifteen 
minutes. In such cases an obliging mosquito 
would make a little music, and that helped to 
pass the time away. 

About noon the banks were deserted; every 
one had gone to lunch. The Little Man was 
about to go and look for a shady spot, when 
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he saw a little brown Bee on the other bank. 

She must have been late for lunch, for she 
was inagreat hurry; she stepped on the bridge 
courageously, but at the second step — crack! 
the straw bent, broke, the poor little thing fell 
into the water, and was carried away by the 
current. It was a tragic moment. The Little 
Man was about to leap into the brook when 
he realized that such an act would mean death 
for both of them. But he had a happy inspira- 
tion. He tore off a blade of grass, threw it 
into the water, holding hard at one end, and 
cried: ‘Signorina, Signorina, take hold of 
this!’ 

The Bee didn’t wait for him to say it twice. 
She grasped the grass blade with all her six 
legs, and a moment later fell on the gravel 
bank, more dead than alive. The Little Man 
carried her carefully into the sun, where she 
could warm and dry herself. 

‘Thanks, my friend,’ murmured the Bee, 
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as soon as she came to herself a little. ‘You 
have saved my life.’ 

‘But tell me,’ said the Little Man, who, 
from the first had been very curious, ‘why 
in the world, when the bridge broke down, 
didn’t you save yourself by flying?’ 

‘Because I am sick. I had rheumatism in 
my wings last week, and the doctor has for- 
bidden me to fly.’ 

‘Oh, if that’s the case, you did right to fol- 
low the advice of your doctor.’ 

‘And now I must go home. How can I 
ever repay you for your heroism? I, whoam 
a royal princess, will tell you the dearest se- 
cret of my heart—the secret of making honey.’ 

The Little Man thanked her over and over, 
and as they walked along the Bee confided 
to him the precious secret. 

‘Thank you so much,’ he said, as he bade 
her farewell. ‘I haven’t the habit of eating, 
but such an exquisite food will always come 
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handy for somebody.’ And when he was 
alone again, he thought he was very fortunate 
to have learned to do something. 

‘This is very different from carrying let- 
ters around,’ said he. ‘I will manufacture 
this sweetest substance from the souls of 
flowers.’ 

He was not sad because he could never 
taste it himself, because to be able to offer 
such delicious refreshment to one’s friends is 
a satisfaction as sweet as honey itself; and 
this feeling did great credit to his heart of 
gold. 

‘But then in order to receive my friends 
properly,’ he thought, with a shade of sadness, 
‘I ought to have my own little house, or at 
least a good room in an inn.’ And instead 
wherever he gazed he saw only the wide, 
empty fields. 

Although he had been traveling constantly, 
he had really been going back and forth, and 
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he was not very far from the place where he 
had spent that never-to-be-forgotten night 
when he had run away from the theater. 

‘If I am not mistaken,’ he said to himself, 
‘this is the very place where the Rosebush 
gave her party.’ 

In fact, there before him was the little plaza, 
with rosebushes all around it. He saw now 
and then a rose at the window, half hidden 
behind the green shades. He walked around 
the silent circle, and paused under a rose- 
bush that seemed greener and more graceful 
than any of the others. A magnificent rosebud 
clung to the stem, and still higher up a beauti- 
ful pink rose looked down on it lovingly. 

‘Surely,’ said the Little Man, ‘that is the 
baby that was born the other day; and that 
is his mother up there, who is teaching him 
to breathe the sunshine. It’s a fine fortune to 
be born of a rosebush! Who knows what 
destiny is in store for that child! What was 
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it the young crickets said? ‘May he end his 
days, as late as possible, on the breast of a 
bride?”’’ 

Suddenly the Little Man was startled from 
his musings. ‘Oh, the poor child! What a 
shame!’ he murmured, and he drew a step 
nearer. A huge green caterpillar was crawl- 
ing up the stem, taking great care to avoid 
the thorns, and now he was near the delicate 
petals. The baby did not see him at all, and 
the poor mother, for all her love, never sus- 
pected anything. 

‘Little green leaf,’ said the baby, who saw 
the caterpillar at last — ‘Little green leaf, are 
you coming to pay me a visit? Bravo!’ 

Even the mother, with a graceful bow, 
seemed to be praising her child for his good 
manners. 

‘The ill-fated creatures!’ thought the Little 
Man, shuddering. ‘What a terrible mistake 
they are making!’ 
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It was impossible to warn them, perhaps 
they would not even understand him: nothing 
remained but an heroic effort. The Little Man 
grasped the stem of the rose, and when the 
Caterpillar raised his horrible head, holding 
on only by his last pair of legs, he shook 
the little plant with all his might. At the third 
shock the Caterpillar, who was not prepared 
for such an attack, fell to the ground with a 
thud, right at the Little Man’s feet. 

‘You will pay for this!’ he hissed, frothing 
at the mouth, and raising his tail like a little 
snake. 

The Little Man laughed. ‘I am sorry I 
can’t give you my address!’ he cried, as the 
caterpillar disappeared in the tall grass. He 
was going on his way when he felt a timid 
pull at his jacket. It was a large thorn on the 
rosebush. 

‘Listen, Little Man,’ said the Thorn, in a 
low voice; ‘I thank you with all my heart for 
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what you have done! The defense of the lit- 
tle fellow was entrusted to me and my 
younger brothers; but fate willed that in this 
warm sun we should all go to sleep. You 
have prevented a terrible misfortune by sav- 
ing the little one’s life. What can we do for 
you? Listen! I have no riches to give you, 
but I can tell you a precious secret. I will 
teach you to make rosewater.’ 

‘Thanks, my friend, for your kind thought, 
said the Little Man. 

And when he again went on his way, after 
having learned the complicated recipe by 
heart, he felt perfectly happy. 

‘Education is a fine thing!’ he told him- 
self. ‘Now I know how to manufacture one 
of the most delicate essences. Of course I 
don’t use perfume, it would be foolish; and 
then dampness is injurious to me; but what 
a pleasure to be able to offer to one’s friends, 
or to some young lady’ (he really thought of 
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one only), ‘a little bottle of exquisite per- 
fume!’ 

Meanwhile, the sun was nearing the hori- 
zon, and a delicious little breeze began to 
blow. 

The Little Man trotted along at a good 
pace, as if he had an appointment with some 
one. In truth, he was looking for an inhabited 
spot, for he was tired of being alone. ‘Every 
created thing,’ he remarked, ‘has something 
to say, but it’s no use to deny it, everybody 
likes best to talk with his own kind.’ And he 
was right. 

At that moment he was crossing a pasture 
so large that he could not see the end of it. 
The Little Man observed the blades of grass, 
the delicate flowers, blue, red, and purple, 
and he thought that to be born a flower of 
the field, without even a name, might make 
one supremely happy. 

‘What flower would I have been?’ he 
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asked himself. And he had to laugh, thinking 
of a sky-blue flower like his suit. 

Suddenly far off there was an uproar which 
drew nearer. Some one was coming, some 
great creature. The Little Man climbed 
quickly up a tiny tree, whispering in fright, 
‘Children!’ For after all his adventures he 
had learned that children, in this life, represent 
the part of fate, and not always a kind fate. 
He heard two voices close by. 

‘The herb that cures wounds must be 
here.’ 

‘We need some for you, Giovannino, you 
are always getting your legs scratched.’ 

‘If we find it we'll gather some.’ The little 
fingers searched in the grass, and the Little 
Man expected every instant to be discovered. 
However, in this terrible situation he found 
time to pity the fate of others. 

‘Now they will be the death of a poor inno- 
cent plant,’ he muttered, and he looked around 
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to see which plant it was that would cure 
wounds. 

Cinetta taught him without intending to. 

hriere 1tisl ublere at is}’ ‘she cried. sud- 
denly; ‘this one with the round leaves.’ And 
two impatient fingers darted down in the 
grass. 

ine Little Mani telt like:a: lion:*he could 
not allow anything, even an insignificant plant, 
to be killed before his eyes. Already the pink 
fingers were closing on the innocent stalk 
when he leaped quickly in front of the two 
children. 

‘The Little Man! The Little Blue Man!’ 
cried Cinetta, who recognized her friend im- 
mediately, and she took a step forward to 
seize him. But the Little Man had become 
very cunning: he plunged into the grass, took 
a few steps, and returned to his post. 

Meanwhile Giovannino and Cinetta were 
running off believing they were on his trail, 
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and calling loudly: ‘Little Man! Little Man!’ 
Finally their voices died away, and the field 
grew silent again. 

The Little Man laughed in his sleeve, and 
he was just going away when a voice above 
him so tiny that it was almost a perfume, 
said: ‘Great Blue Flower, you saved my life, 
and I want to reward you.’ 

The words came from a purple flower at 
the very top of a little plant with round 
leaves. 

‘What an idea!’ replied the Little Man. 
‘How could we live if we were not ready to 
do each other a good turn in this world?’ 

‘Just the same, you deserve a reward, and 
I will gladly teach you the secret of curing 
wounds.’ 

‘Oh, how splendid!’ 

And the Little Man did not go until he 
knew the miraculous recipe. 

The sunset had never seemed so lovely to 
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him; it was as beautiful as sunrise, because 
this was the first day in which he could say 
that he had learned something. 

‘Who would ever have thought,’ he said, 
‘that Rosaura made a true prophecy? She 
said I might even become a doctor, and now 
that I know how to cure wounds, I am a veal 
doctor, not one who only acts the part ona 
stage. ] am also a manufacturer of perfumes, 
and a pastry cook. Not many areas lucky as 
that!’ 

And in his heart he was astounded to see 
how easy it was to become a learned man. 
But how ignorant he really was still! If he 
had studied history in his youth, he would 
have known he was a hero, and would have 
considered any recompense unworthy of his 
merit. 

All at once he stumbled and nearly fell: 
his right foot was sunk in a little hole, and it 
took considerable force to extract it. 
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‘What badly kept-up streets!’ grumbled 
the Little Man irritably. ‘Why do they have 
all these holes?’ 

‘They are not holes, sir,’ said a tremulous 
voice; ‘they are houses.’ 

The Little Man turned, and saw, just at 
the surface, a black head, and two little shin- 
ing eyes that were fixed upon him. 

‘Everything is possible,’ he replied coldly. 
‘I was just looking for some company. Will 
you kindly tell me where I am?’ 

‘Where do you want to be? This is Crick- 
ctopolis, and you are at the gate of the city.’ 
After these words the little black head disap- 
peared underground in a flash. 

‘They might put a more polite person at 
the city gate!’ and the Little Man went on 
his way contented, in reality, to find himself 
in an inhabited country; but he was careful 
where he put his feet, so as not to disturb 
any one’s supper. 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF THE 
LITTLE BLUE MAN IN CRICKETOPOLIS 
THE LitTLeE MAN passed a restless night, and 
was awake very early. All night long there 
was a confused uproar, as if the window of 
his comfortable room in the hotel was open 
on a noisy street. But when he realized that 
his room in the hotel was a damp clod, and 
the curtains of his bed only the yellow blos- 
soms of a buttercup, he wondered if he had 
dreamed the uproar too, and he was much 

puzzled. 

‘If I had not been told last night that I 
Wasi. dy cityeemused; the Little; Mange (1 
should think I was still in the country. One 
sees nothing here but green plants; not a 
roof, nota bitvok smoke, not.a street) nor 
a living being. Well, it may be that this is 
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a country-city; I don’t understand these 
things. But what a grand thing it is to travel! 
One learns something all the time. Anyhow, 
let's see what this means.’ And the Little 
Man, who had no bill to pay, and did not 
even have to tip the waiter, climbed down off 
the clod where he had passed the night. He 
had taken only a few steps when he recog- 
nized certain telltale signs. If not the hand of 
man, certainly the industrious feet of animals 
had passed that way. A little crooked but 
well-kept street wound among the blades of 
grass. It must have been made for very small 
creatures, for the Little Man, who was by no 
means a giant, could barely walk in it by 
putting one foot exactly behind the other. 
Little streets narrower still branched off 
from this one, but the Little Man kept straight 
on hoping to meet some of the inhabitants, 
who might explain this extraordinary city. 
There was no longer any doubt; this was a 
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city; so many streets would never be made in 
the country. But if it was a populous center, 
why did he never meet any one? And where 
did the people live? 

‘Perhaps they all ran away last night,’ 
thought the Little Man. ‘That would ex- 
plain the racket I thought I heard. Perhaps 
they thought there was going to be an earth- 
quake or a flood.’ During the time he had 
lived with Maria’s friend he had heard many 
things. Among others he knew that sometimes 
men did leave their cities uninhabited, and 
perhaps the mysterious inhabitants of this 
unknown city had done so. 

‘Well, then, I must go away too,’ con- 
cluded the Little Man; but he was tired, and 
that green meadow looked comfortable, and 
so he decided to stay. ‘It would be better 
to build myself a little house, since there are 
no hotels in this country.’ 

Meanwhile he had come to a round, open 
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place, almost as large as a dinner plate, which, 
luckily for that city, had no monument in the 
middle, but a magnificent bed of wild violets 
in bloom. 

‘This would be a splendid place for a 
house,’ said the Little Man, ‘but what if it 
should happen to be the market-place? It 
wouldn't be very pleasant to find myself in 
the midst of a crowd of country folk and ped- 
dlers.’ So he decided to establish himself far- 
ther from the center of the town. He followed 
a street which sloped gently upward, and in 
a few minutes found himself again in the 
country. 

‘Ah, here we are outside the gate, and 
there’s certainly no lack of building sites.’ 

In fact, two paces from him was a beau- 
tiful smooth white stone, with some chicory 
plants all around it, firmly bound together by 
the tendrils of a wild convolvulus. 

‘Look! only look!’ exclaimed the Little 
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Man, in delighted astonishment. ‘One would 
say this little green house was waiting for 
me!’ And he took possession with great satis- 
faction. The sunlight peeped through a hun- 
dred little windows —it was more like moon- 
light; the place was shady, fresh, and perfumed. 
Near the ceiling there were a couple of con- 
volvulus blossoms — white bells, with faint 
crimson veins. In the corner there was a soft 
divan of greenest moss, sprinkled with tiny 
bright yellow flowers. The Little Man was 
quite thrilled, and he resolved that if he 
should find again some good day the lady 
who had praised his kind heart, he would 
give her a house just like that. 

‘For the present I will live here,’ thought 
the Little Man, and he seated himself on the 
mossy divan with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

Five minutes had scarcely passed when 
another white flower appeared near the roof 
of his house. The Little Man gazed in sur- 
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prise. It was not a flower, but a butterfly, of 
the cabbage family. 

‘Good morning, Signorina,’ said the Little 
Man most politely, well content to have found 
some one to talk to at last. 

The Cabbage Butterfly looked in at a win- 
dow with four or five of her numerous eyes, 
and said, in a tiny voice: 

‘Oh, look! the villa has a tenant.’ 

‘Yes, Signorina, I live here.’ 

‘Oh, what kind of an animal are you?’ 

‘Tam not an animal, I am a Little Man.’ 

‘A new genus.’ 

‘It may be — and you — excuse my bold- 
ness —’ 

‘I am a butterfly, and I am much inter- 
ested in aviation.’ 

‘Ah, that is a magnificent art! Excuse me, 
but could you give me any information about 
this country ? — for, as you may imagine, I am 
a stranger.’ 
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‘You are in the suburbs of Cricketopolis.’ 

‘But is the city uninhabited ?’ 

‘Certainly not; it is inhabited by crickets. 
You have not seen any of them yet, because 
they get up when everybody else goes to bed.’ 

‘Signorina, you are so kind that I am go- 
ing to make bold to ask a favor of you. 
Accept the hospitality of my humble home, 
and do me the honor this evening to accom- 
pany me around the city that you must know 
so well.’ 

‘I am very sorry, my dear sir, but I can- 
not do it. I know the city very well, for I 
have lived here a long time, although I was 
only born yesterday; but I must go to bed 
just as the citizens of Cricketopolis begin to 
wake up. You see it is impossible —’ 

‘I understand, it is perfectly natural.’ 

‘But I will speak to one of my friends. 
She is a wonderful Polyphemus, and like all 
the members of her family she rises at twi- 
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light. Oh, yes, she will come to your house 
just after sunset.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Signorina!’ 

‘Not at all, rest well.’ 

‘A good journey to you!’ 

The butterfly disappeared, and left the Lit- 
tle Man to wait patiently for the twilight. 


The Polyphemus arrived punctually shortly 
after sunset, and offered politely to accom- 
pany the Little Man around Cricketopolis. 
She was a very great lady, dressed in somber 
colors appropriate to her somewhat advanced 
age. 

‘I will fly just over your head,’ she said, ‘and 
you can follow me. In that way we can con- 
verse very well.’ But before starting she gave 
him some ideas of a general character. Crick- 
etopolis had about a thousand inhabitants, 
counting men, women, and children. The 
whole population was devoted to music; the 
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citizens had no other profession, and except 
for work which was absolutely necessary to 
maintain the family and society, no one did 
anything but sing and play. Every season 
whole orchestras and choruses left Cricketop- 
olis in compliance with requests from mead- 
ows where there was no music. Many of them 
were very rich, and the King of the country 
was none other than an old tenor who had 
won honors in every concert for the last five 
years. 

‘I fear,’ said the Little Man, ‘that they do 
not sleep very well in this city.’ 

‘Oh, they sleep like dormice; but in the 
daytime, you know. It’s all in getting used 
to it,’ replied the Polyphemus; and they went 
forward as they had arranged. 

They came again to the round plaza. ‘This 
is the concert hall, said the Polyphemus. 
‘We shall come back later when the music 
begins.’ 
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Then they ascended a little hill. ‘If you 
look between the flowers,’ said the Poly- 
phemus, ‘you will see a great number of little 
round holes; these are the doors of the royal 
apartments.’ 

‘How many there must be in this family to 
have so many doors!’ 

‘Not so very many. There is the old King, 
the Queen, and the Princess. But the mem- 
bers of their suite, the royal guards, and the 
servants, form an immense household. Look! 
they are beginning to stir.’ 

Little black heads were appearing and dis- 
appearing at many of the holes. They were 
evidently servants, looking out to see what 
sort of weather it was, and going to report 
to His Majesty. From a long way off, one 
by one, with their lanterns partly spent, the 
fireflies were coming, to perform their service 
at court. 

‘Perhaps we shall see the King later,’ re- 
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marked the Polyphemus, and she flew slowly 
along another little street, stopping now and 
then to let the Little Man catch up with her. 

«This is the headquarters of a choral so- 
ciety,’ explained the Polyphemus; ‘there are 
large halls underground that they use when 
it rains, and they use this when the weather is 
fine.’ Justthena band of young crickets came 
hopping along, all dressed in black, as people 
should be who go out only in the evening. 

‘That one at the door of the hall is the 
director.’ 

‘That large, solemn cricket, with an orange 
collar?’ 

‘The very one. If you are interested in 
lessons, wait a little: only don’t let them see 
you, for crickets are very timid, especially 
when they are studying. If they knew any 
one was watching them, they would run 
away instantly.’ 

Meanwhile, the students arranged them- 
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selves in a large semi-circle, with the teacher 
in their midst. 

‘For the first evening,’ whispered the Little 
Man, ‘I would rather not look at a school 
too closely; it must be a very melancholy 
sight.’ 

‘Just as you please.’ 

They went on again; and when they had 
finished the tour of the city it was pitch dark. 
They heard an indistinct noise which kept 
growing louder. 

‘What in the world can be the matter?’ 
asked the Little Man in great surprise. 

‘The citizens are practicing their music 
lessons.’ 

‘But only listen! I would never have be- 
lieved that such an uproar could be made by 
music.’ 

‘Let us go back to the concert hall. You 
will hear something better there than these 
endless exercises.’ 
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The hall was packed; it was so swarming 
with black citizens that the Little Man pre- 
ferred to look on from a distance. Suddenly 
there was a great confusion. 

‘It is the King, who has come to begin the 
concert,’ whispered the Polyphemus, ‘but it 1s 
late, and I must go home. You will have no 
trouble in finding the way to your villa?’ 

‘Oh, no, certainly not! Thank you very 
much for your pleasant company. 

‘Now let us see this too,’ thought the Lit- 
tle Man when he was alone; and he remem- 
bered the Rose’s party, at which he had also 
been present. Here, however, everything was 
plain and serious. Out of the crowd, which 
drew back respectfully, the youngest crickets 
came, two by two, in their holiday coats with 
three tails, and behind them, on a tender let- 
tuce leaf drawn by three pairs of red ants, 
came a very large cricket. He wore on his 
breast the double collar, yolk-of-egg color, 
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which was the highest honor in the Kingdom 
of Cricketopolis. It was the King. He was 
followed by the Queen and the Princess, 
who were gracefully seated in a pea-pod, 
to which were harnessed four shining mos- 
quitoes. | 

As soon as the royal family had taken their 
places on the platform, which was made of 
chicory stems and ornamented with blue 
flowers, the concert began. 

First of all came the national hymn. It be- 
gan with the words ‘Cri-cri-cri-,’ and ended 
with the equally impressive phrase ‘Cri-cri- 
cri-.’ A chorus followed, accompanied by the 
full orchestra, entitled «A Hymn to Liberty,’ 
that may be translated into human speech 
something like this: 

‘To the meadows awakened by the sun, 
freed from frost, and from the weeping skies, 
the grass and flowers return, and great and 
small open their petals. 
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‘Everything takes on new life; the flower 
prepares the fruit; every atom reflects the 
general joy; every sunset is like a sunrise. 

‘But there also returns from afar he who 
destroys the leaves of the trees, and the petals 
of the flowers, and the insect’s voice; who 
brings the time when the birds sing sadly, 
and all is changed. 

‘Everything passes away, all beauty dies, 
all splendor fades, and joy is changed to 
SOrTOW. 

‘But he has not lived in vain who has felt 
in his heart for a day — yes, for a moment — 
for a single instant, the burning ardor and 
poetry of the infinite. 

‘And we, the humble children of Harmony, 
will follow these counsels while the air is 
serene, and will wait no longer. Let us sing, 
let us sing, let us sing!’ 

The chorus, which was very well executed, 
lasted about two hours, although there was 
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really nothing more of it than what has been 
translated. But the crickets are superfine 
artists, and with three words and three notes, 
by means of trills and variations, they are 
capable of composing a whole opera. Per- 
haps they have learned that from human 
beings. However that may be, the Little 
Man became very tired, and thought he had 
better go home. ‘I don’t think I can live in 
this country very long,’ he thought. ‘I am not 
accustomed to being a nocturnal animal.’ 

Still he did not leave at once. The days 
went by, and there was always something 
new for the Little Man to see or to discover 
in Cricketopolis. 

One day he visited the HospiraL FoR OLD 
AND INDIGENT Musicians. It was a fine 
building which contained some seventy crick- 
ets who were no longer able to work. 

Their voices were not entirely gone, how- 
ever; at least there was enough left to tell 
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stories of their artistic careers, and to quarrel 
from morning to night. 

‘Once in Grasshopperopolis I had to repeat 
my principal aria three times!’ said an old 
tenor. 

‘Perforce! You didn’t know any other!’ 

‘Aha! Who says so? A common, vulgar 
baritone like you!’ 

The Little Man was much amused by these 
disputes, although it seemed a shame that a 
lifelong dedication to art should not make 
one’s heart gentle and tender, at least in old 
age. 

However, there came an evening when 
there were no discussions; but a subdued 
whispering, a hurried going and coming, made 
him suspect that something serious had hap- 
pened. The Little Man could not imagine what 
it might be. Even in the street he noticed an 
unusual silence, while music and song were 
heard no more. This continued for three 
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days. The Little Man noticed that the people 
were constantly going toward the royal 
palace, and remaining silent before it for 
hours. What was happening within? If the 
Little Man could have known, he would have 
been deeply grieved. 

The Princess Trillfine, the King’s only 
child, was seriously ill; her case seemed hope- 
less. A few nights before, while she was tak- 
ing her usual drive in the pea-pod, the coach- 
man had lost control of his mosquitoes; they 
started to fly away; the pea-pod was lifted 
off the ground, and the Princess was thrown 
out. Her Highness Trillfine’s third right leg 
was lacerated just above the knee; the wound 
was slight, but after it had been treated by 
three of the court doctors complications set 
in, and now the leg must be amputated to 
save the Princess’s life! 

The despair of the King and Queen was 
indescribable. They could not yet believe it 
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possible that a disaster like this could happen 
to a princess of the blood: and it was stranger 
yet that they themselves, and no one else, 
should be so afflicted. 

How would that unlucky Princess be able 
to ascend the throne, or to support herself 
there, with one leg gone? Already the King 
was thinking how future historians of his 
reign would write with infinite compassion 
of ‘Trillfine the Lame.’ 

Needless to say the six court physicians 
were all condemned to death, and heralds 
were sent to the farthest corners of the earth 
in search of doctors, magicians, and conjurers. 

‘Save the Princess,’ said the King, ‘and I 
will give you anything you may ask for!’ 

Every day some learned stranger arrived. 

There was an old hornet who had adminis- 
tered two injections with his powerful needle, 
but, although the Princess had suffered dread- 
fully, she was no better. 
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A colossal stag beetle, with long, frightful 
antennz, had prescribed a plaster made of 
new-born snails, but it was a useless slaugh- 
ter of the innocents. 

A frog had proposed to bathe the wound 
in the blood of a rat, and they were expect- 
ing this rare medicine any day. 

Meanwhile the patient was growing worse; 
her last moments seemed to be at hand. 

‘My kingdom to him who saves her!’ cried 
the King, between his sobs. 

A surgeon waited night and day, with the 
knife in his hand, ready to cut off the Princess's 
leg if the King would consent, but the King 
could not decide. 

However, it was impossible to wait much 
longer; already the surgeon had obtained per- 
mission, and was about to begin the opera- 
tion, when a serving man proclaimed: 

‘A foreign doctor has arrived!’ 

The King and Queen, filled with new 
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hope, cried with one voice: ‘Bring him in 
instantly !’ 

A moment later a large Green Caterpillar 
presented himself, who, after raising himself 
upright on his last segment, made several 
very low bows. 

‘Sire,’ he hissed, ‘your august daughter is 
in a sad state as a consequence of her fall; 
but this disaster was caused by a powerful 
enemy who, unknown to you, has penetrated 
into your kingdom, and has sworn to put an 
end to your glorious dynasty.’ 

The King and Queen regarded each other 
in terror. 

‘An enemy? Can it be an emissary of 
Cricketalpa II, the Pretender?’ asked the 
King. 

‘No, the traitor came from far away, and 
he does not belong to our species.’ 

‘And you say that he is in my kingdom?’ 

‘At the gate of Cricketopolis!’ 
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‘Can you deliver him into our hands?’ 

‘Certainly, with your assistance.’ And the 
Green Caterpillar foamed at the mouth as he 
added: 

‘The expedition against this foreigner will 
be a dangerous one, but the salvation of the 
Princess depends upon his arrest and de- 
struction.’ 

The King waited to hear no more, but 
called a council of his ministers on the in- 
stant. Before that noble assemblage the Green 
Caterpillar explained his mysterious words 
more fully. 

Near the city gate a Little Blue Man had 
been living for some time in an abandoned 
villa. He was a pitiless enemy of all crickets, 
and particularly of the reigning dynasty. 
With his diabolic arts he had caused this first 
disaster, and he certainly would not rest until 
the whole city was a mass of ruins. A thrill 
of horror and disdain ran through the assem- 
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bly, and the Minister of War jumped to his 
feet with such force that he hit his head on 
the ceiling. 

This did not prevent him from asking in 
a fierce voice for a special appropriation 
in order to begin immediately a war of ex- 
termination against the stranger. He was 
granted a heap of jewels, still wet with dew, 
which had been added to the treasury that 
very day. 

‘The army will be ready to-morrow!’ the 
Minister proclaimed; and he hurried out, and 
ran to his office to give his first orders. 
Meanwhile, the treacherous Green Caterpillar 
laid his plans, and recommended prudence to 
every one, because the Blue Monster, as he 
now called the poor, innocent Little Man, 
was more terrible than it was possible to 
imagine. 

It was decided to begin the campaign 
about midnight, when the enemy would prob- 
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ably be sleeping in his camp. They would 
try to take him unaware, and to bind him 
firmly while he slept. 

Without drums or ‘trumpets or lights the 
column advanced. They had been blessed by 
the King at the palace gate. 

Iwo by two a hundred crickets in coats of 
mail led the way. They were followed by 
fifty miners carrying large bundles of rope, 
made of broom twigs bound tightly together. 
The Minister in person directed the march: 
by his side was the Green Caterpillar, on the 
back of a locust, as otherwise he would not 
have been able to keep up with the soldiers. 
They soon arrived at the cabin where the 
Little Man was sleeping, ignorant of his fate. 
The soldiers surrounded it, and ten of the 
bravest were chosen to penetrate into the 
interior and capture the Monster, when sud- 
denly some one was heard singing at a dis- 
tance. 
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‘Ah, some one is disobeying the King’s 
orders!’ hissed the Caterpillar. 

‘He shall be beheaded!’ declared the Min- 
ister, trembling with wrath. 

The voice of the singer, clear and full, rose 
in the deep silence of the night. 

‘It is sweet to sleep in the beautiful little 
house, when the last star is fading.’ 

‘And he alone sleeps peacefully who has 
been kind to others. Dream—Cri—fly, fly, 
Cri—do not return — cril’ 

Little by little the voice died away, the 
mysterious singer was going home, and luck- 
ily he had not roused the sleeper. 

At a signal from the Minister the ten sol- 
diers, trembling with fear, entered the little 
house. From above, through the tiny win- 
dows between the leaves, came a faint light. 
The Little Man was sleeping peacefully on 
his mossy divan, and when he woke up in 
great confusion, thinking he was still dream- 
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ing, it was too late! The soldiers dragged 
him out, tightly bound. 

‘What sort of a joke is this?’ he shouted, 
as soon as he could get his breath. 

‘Let the prisoner be silent!’ cried the 
Minister. 

‘My friend, itis not always the largest who 
is the strongest,’ hissed a voice. 

The Little Man turned, and was astonished 
to see the Green Caterpillar, who was riding 
justin front ofhim. He was the same who had 
tried to assassinate the rosebud, and whom 
he had forced to give up his infamous design. 

‘Oh, you think so, do you!’ retorted the 
Little Man, and he pulled with all his might; 
but the stout ropes were held by dozens and 
dozens of crickets; it was no use; and the 
Little Man tried no more, for he did not want 
to be laughed at. 

The Green Caterpillar looked at him with 
an ironical smile. 
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‘My dear sir,’ the Little Man contented 
himself with replying, ‘he laughs best who 
laughs last.’ 

He was silent, lost in meditation on his 
affairs. Evidently this strange arrest had been 
brought about by the Green Caterpillar, who 
must have a most vindictive disposition: but 
how had he been able to find out where he 
lived? And how had he succeeded in bring- 
ing a whole city against him? 

He had never done the citizens of Cricket- 
opolis any harm. It was impossible to solve 
all these mysteries, at least for the moment. 

Rather let him think what the future held 
in store for him. The Little Man was not 
very anxious. It did not seem to him that 
crickets, even in great numbers, could be very 
dangerous (it would be quite different if they 
were ,wasps or hornets), and, in short, they 
were too intelligent not to find out sooner or 
later that he was innocent. 
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By this time the column had arrived in the 
courtyard before the palace. The King him- 
self came to the window to learn the result 
of the expedition; but, although he congrat- 
ulated the Minister heartily, he could not feel 
happy, for the Princess was much worse. 

It was daybreak. The crickets must soon 
retire into their houses; no one knew what to 
do with a prisoner so large that even the 
throne room would not hold him. 

‘You could tie him up out here, to the 
stem of some plant,’ suggested the wicked 
Caterpillar. ‘I will guard him until evening; 
that is, until the time of execution.’ 

This advice was unanimously accepted; 
and in a few minutes the Little Man was 
tightly bound to the rough stem of a big 
buttercup, and left alone in the courtyard. 
But not entirely alone, for the Green Cater- 
pillar swaggered in front of him, stretched 
out on a clover leaf. 
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The sun peeped over the horizon. ‘Poor 
Little Man,’ whispered the Green Caterpillar 
maliciously, ‘this is the last day of your life!’ 

‘I see the sun already,’ replied the Little 
Man calmly, ‘but you crawl in the shadow.’ 

In spite of all the ugly things the Cater- 
pillar could say, he never spoke again. He 
did not believe, even then, that he was going 
to die; but it was very uncomfortable to be 
tied so tightly that he could not move. 

If only the kind Cabbage Butterfly had 
come that way, he might have found out 
something, she was always so well-informed, 
that butterfly. But he did not see his white 
friend all day long. The sun shone high over 
his head in the clear blue sky, and then began 
to travel westward toward the mountains. 
Nothing happened to distract the Little Man 
from his melancholy thoughts. 

Toward evening a swarm of gnats sur- 
rounded him and danced a confused, disor- 
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derly dance for which he couldsee no necessity. 
Not even the Polyphemus appeared at twi- 
light; but when, at last, it became dark, and the 
first stars appeared in the pale sky, a soldier’s 
head could be seen in every door of the royal 
palace; and in a few minutes a curious throng 
filled the streets of Cricketopolis. 

The Little Man gazed at that black, surg- 
ing crowd, and he could not yet imagine what 
was going to happen. 

‘The King! The King is coming!’ they 
cried suddenly. 

In fact the old King approached, sur- 
rounded by his suite. He did not stop until 
he stood before the prisoner. 

‘Is this the terrible monster who has 
brought misfortune to our kingdom?’ 

‘This is he,’ affirmed the Green Caterpillar. 

‘What a strange creature!’ continued the 
King, gazing fixedly at the prisoner. ‘He is 
a little like those monsters infinitely greater 
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than he is, who are called men. Doubtless 
he has also their pitiless ferocity.’ 

The Little Blue Man could not bear such 
an insult; he said bravely: ‘Your Majesty, 

I do not know what may have been done to 
you by man, from whom I am proud to say 
I descend, in an indirect line, but I confess I 
should very much like to know what crime / 
have committed against Your Majesty, or 
against the most humble of your subjects, 
that I should be deprived of my liberty, and 
insulted in a public place like this.’ 

Never in his life had the Little Man made 
such along speech, and he was highly pleased. 
If he had not been tied up so tightly, he 
would have shaken hands with himself. 

However, the King was very little im- 
pressed, and replied: ‘You have committed 
such a horrible crime that you will be con- 
demned to death this night, and probably 
executed.’ 
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‘But is it too much to ask what I have 
done?’ shouted the Little Man, now quite 
indignant. 

‘Although it is perfectly useless to tell you 
what you know better than I do,’ retorted the 
King, ‘I will remind you that, owing to your 
wicked arts, the Princess, my daughter, lies 
at the point of death.’ 

‘Oh, the poor thing! And what is the 
matter ?’ 

‘She has a terrible wound, caused by —’ 

‘A wound!’ interrupted the Little Man, 
quite forgetting etiquette. ‘Where is the pa- 
tient? Let me see her! I can cure her!’ 

‘Don't listen to him, Your Majesty; he 
says that in order to escape,’ hissed the Cater- 
pillar, greener than ever. 

‘I pledge myself to save the Princess!’ 
shouted the Little Man, who luckily had re- 
membered the healing art that he had learned 
from the humble little plant in the meadow. 
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The King hesitated. The Minister of Jus- 
tice observed that it might be as well to sat- 
isfy the prisoner, and the people declared 
that the Minister of Justice was right. 

The Little Man profited by this uncertainty 
to add: ‘Of course it will be necessary for me 
to examine this wound, and, since I am too tall 
to enter your apartments, it would be better to 
bring the Princess here. A breath of fresh 
air will only do her good. But lose no time; 
and begin by unbinding my arms.: 

The King was only a father reduced to 
despair, and he was ready to listen to the 
Little Man who inspired him with new hope: 
the Queen, too, gave him an imploring glance. 

‘Listen well,’ he said; ‘if you deceive me, 
and do not keep your promise, you shall be 
beheaded immediately.’ 

‘You may set the prisoner free,’ he said to the 
soldiers, ‘but do not let him out of your sight.’ 

The Green Caterpillar whispered to the 
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Minister of War that the Monster was a char- 
latan of the worst kind, capable of anything; 
but it was useless; the King had already 
given the order, and the Princess was being 
brought into the courtyard. 

A moment later she appeared. Six nurses 
preceded her little bed, which was simply 
a mattress on a light framework of jessamine 
stems. But the mattress was amarvel. It was 
made of white rose leaves sewn together, and 
filled with tender bits of grass that had been 
gathered as soon as they had sprouted. But 
the soft mattress could not lessen the pain of 
the poor Princess Trillfine, who lay there 
motionless, as if already dead. 

The Little Blue Man examined the terrible 
wound very carefully. 

‘Don’t you believe that it will be absolutely 
necessary to amputate the leg?’ asked the 
surgeon who waited night and day with the 
knife in his hand. 
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‘No; I rather think that by to-morrow 
morning this leg will be sounder than any of 
yours, if I use my own special medicine.’ 

The surgeon shook his head in amazement, 
the hundred eyes of the Queen filled with 
tears, and the people shouted: ‘Hurrah for 
the Little Blue Man!’ 

The new doctor, under a strong escort, 
hurried to the meadow, found the plant he 
needed, put just one leaf on Trillfine’s wound, 
and the Princess was cured immediately. 

The King was wild with joy, the Queen 
could not stop clapping her hands, and the 
people shouted. Before morning Trillfine was 
turning splendid somersaults on the grass, as 
if she had never been sick in her life. | 

That day, for the first time since the found- 
ing of Cricketopolis, the crickets even forgot 
to go to bed, and braved the beams of the 
sun. The King jumped so high that he nearly 
broke one of his ownlegs. There was a spe- 
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cial celebration which lasted three days; dur- 
ing which the Little Man was carried in tri- 
umph, and almost stunned by the frenzied 
singing and playing. The Green Caterpillar 
was put to death with the very knife which 
had so nearly cut off the Princess’s leg. 

Great riches and high honors were offered 
to the Little Man, but he said he did not feel 
any inclination for politics, and preferred tran- 
quillity above everything else. 

However, the King paid him a visit occa- 
sionally, and the whole population adored him 
as a guardian angel. 
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CHAPTER VI 
IN CYCLAMEN LAND 


Not even time can eradicate the instincts 
with which we are born. And so the Little 
Blue Man, who was born ofa picture postcard, 
had implanted within him the love of travel. 
He always wanted to be going from one 
place to another, and it was not very long 
until, in spite of all the attractions of a tran- 
quil life, he felt again an overpowering desire 
to see new countries. And you must admit 
that in this the Little Man was distinctly 
superior to real men; for they, with the excuse 
of becoming civilized, have for ages lost all 
love for a nomadic life, and die without ever 
having seen the whole world, which is their 
real home. 

The Little Man spoke of his departure only 
to the Cabbage Butterfly, in order to avoid 
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the sadness of farewell. She promised to say 
farewell to all his friends for him: and so one 
bright October morning, while the crickets 
were all asleep, he started on his journey. 

The Butterfly went quite a long way with 
him. 

‘It is a fine thing for you, my friend,’ said 
the Butterfly, who was just above him, ‘it is 
a fine thing for you to travel about the world 
so free and happy.’ 

‘And why do you not go with me?’ in- 
quired the Little Man. ‘Fortunately, you 
have a splendid pair of wings.’ 

‘Ah, my wings are growing old; they will 
not carry me much longer.’ 

‘Oh, pshaw! Why are you so melan- 
choly ?’ 

‘No, no, it is true; but then, you will find 
other friends —men —and women —’ 

‘But never any one so kind as you are.’ 

‘Really? Well, a good journey to you.’ 
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‘Thanks, and remember me in Cricket- 
opolis.’ 

‘Oh, no one will ever forget youl!’ 

‘Good-bye!’ 

‘Good-bye! ’ 

And the Little Man went his way all alone. 

He walked in a zigzag fashion, threading 
his way through the long grass, climbing 
over little mounds of earth while the bright 
sun shone down on him. He was well con- 
tent to be going somewhere, and he decided 
not to stop until evening. | 

He met all sorts of little animals going and 
coming, busy at various tasks: for down in 
the grass the country is like a big city, and it 
is very difficult to find a real desert. More- 
over, it would soon be the season of bad 
weather, and every one was making his pre- 
parations to bear it as well as possible. Col- 
umns of brown ants crossed his path now and 
then, and the Little Man had to jump over 
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them in order not to crush any. Every ant 
had a grain or a seed or a blade of grass in 
his mouth. They were putting the last har- 
vest in their overflowing storehouses. 

‘But what a bother,’ thought the Little 
Man, ‘to own property. I have nothing, I 
store up nothing, and I don’t have to work.’ 

Shortly after sunset the landscape began 
to change; the grass blades began to disap- 
pear, and instead the ground was covered 
with leaves which crackled under the Little 
Man’s feet. 

‘If ?'m not mistaken,’ thought the traveler, 
‘I shall soon be in a different world’ (for he 
called ‘world’ all the different aspects of 
nature). He opened his eyes wide in order 
to see everything. A little farther on he had 
to climb up over rocks, and around precipices 
and deep valleys. He came finally to the foot 
of a tree which seemed to him immense, al- 
though he was scarcely capable of estimating 
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exactly its height or circumference. He looked 
around, and saw, on every hand, other giants 
similar to the first. 

‘Oh, look!’ he cried to himself, ‘I am ina 
forest!’ And he decided at once that it would 
be a fine idea to stay there a little while. 

Of course the Little Man could not appre- 
ciate all the beauties of a forest, he was too 
little for that; but neither was he so foolish 
to believe, like many men, that a forest ts 
made entirely of wood. 

The sun had set, but a magnificent full 
moon was rising in the sky so that he could 
see perfectly well; and then the Little Man 
had spent so much time with the people of 
Cricketopolis that he could tell which way to 
go, and even see things in the dark. So he 
went on his way without hesitating. The 
ground, all covered with soft moss, was shin- 
ing in the moonlight where the trees were 
not too close together. The traveler, quite 
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thrilled, forced himself to look up now and 
then, and every time he thought he saw, be- 
tween the dark tree-tops, ever so many clear 
and shining little lakes. The deep silence 
was broken from time to time by the mono- 
tonous cry of the owl, by the movement 
of some unseen insect, by the rustling of a 
branch in the breeze. Infinite peace! Infinite 
calm! 

‘But who ever lives in this enchanted 
country?’ the Little Man asked himself; for 
he could not consider the real inhabitants 
of a place to be those who lived more than 
eight inches above the surface of the earth. 

A sweet and subtle perfume seemed at that 
moment to reply to the explorer’s query: 
some one was breathing close by. The Little 
Man looked around him more closely, and 
only a few paces away he saw a group of 
delicate, tiny creatures, little rosy faces bent 
over a slender stem. A few paces farther an- 
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other group stood motionless, and then an- 
other — and another —a throng. 

‘Are these the inhabitants?’ said the Little 
Man, partly to himself, for he never dreamed 
that any one would answer him. 

‘Yes, my dear sir,’ said a faint voice above 
him; ‘you are right in the midst of the happy 
Cyclamen country.’ 

The Little Man raised his head, but he 
saw only a tiny green light on the bark of a 
tree. Did lights talk in this strange country? 

‘To whom have I the honor of speaking?’ 
he inquired. 

The little light moved, became brighter, 
and said in the same faint voice: 

‘My name is Phosphor.’ 

It was a huge glow-worm. 

The Little Blue Man decided to settle in 
the Cyclamen country; attracted most of all 
by its tranquillity, and the beauty of the for- 
est. He preferred this profound silence to the 
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incessant harmony of the musical city from 
which he had come. 

And then how interesting it would be to 
study such a queer country! At first sight it 
seemed impossible that it could be a real 
‘country, with regular inhabitants, as the 
polite Mr. Phosphor had called it at their first 
meeting. But he never tired of gazing around 
him, seated on a gorgeous red fungus with 
white polka dots, that he had selected as an 
observatory. 

The ground sloped gently away, and in 
the sunlight, which was as lovely as the 
moonlight, he could plainly see the pink Cyc- 
lamen, scattered in little groups as far as the 
horizon. 

The Little Man thought: ‘What strange 
creatures, and what a curious life they lead!’ 
That was all he thought for the moment. But 
it was enough. A real man would probably 
have said: ‘What pretty flowers!’ And when 
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he had picked a big bunch and put it on his 
writing-desk, he might have added: ‘How 
sweet they smell!’ 

Instead the Little Man climbed down from 
his observatory, and walked around on the 
fresh moss with a respectful desire to know 
the history, manners, and customs of the 
Cyclamen. 

In a few days he had collected a mass of 
information; probably because he had never 
studied botany, and was as ignorant as a 
baby. Of course his knowledge was not in 
the precise form of a scientific treatise, but it 
was exact beyond all doubt, because he had 
found it out himself; and we know that every 
one believes blindly in his own opinions, just 
as he doubts the opinions of others. 

The Little Man knew nothing about cal- 
ices, or petals, or stamens, or pistils ; he didn't 
know the difference between a tube rose and 
an onion; but he knew positively that those 
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rosy flowers were so many living creatures 
—and is that a small thing? Besides, he had 
made this discovery with much trouble, a 
little at a time, and by overcoming many dif- 
ficulties. 

Oh, exploration had been much easier in 
Cricketopolis! Those musical people moved 
about very much as he did, and their lan- 
guage was so fluent and so plain that you 
understood it as soon as you heard it. But 
here one had to observe and watch patiently 
only to understand a little. For example, 
he was much puzzled at first by the im- 
mobility of these fragile creatures. Could 
they be alive enough to be called a ‘people’ 
if they never moved? A simple fact helped 
him to understand. He noticed, as he passed 
one of the little families every morning, that 
their numbers were constantly changing; 
some were coming, and some were going; 
therefore they moved; but how? He spent - 
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long hours watching and meditating, much 
perplexed. How pleased he was when at last 
he: saw! 

A little white stem was thrust up above 
the surface, and raised itself toward the light, 
seeking the easiest way out of every difficulty. 
Was a little pebble (heavy as a millstone for 
that tiny force) in the way? Was the tangled 
grass too hard to break through? The patient, 
resolute germ bent and twisted, willing to 
grow in the shadow a little longer, if so the 
victory could be won, and it could stand at 
last in the sunlight. 

Some, it is true, never arrived; they were 
exhausted, and died by the way; but the 
greater number were victorious; and, having 
won standing room in the brown earth, affairs 
moved faster. The germ drank the dewdrops 
eagerly, was intoxicated with the rays of the 
sun, and grew ever taller. 

From the mysterious depths around its 
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roots it continually received new strength; 
the earth, the water, the dewdrops, the warmth 
of the sun, were being changed into soft, light 
tissue, into a little, slender body with a droop- 
ing head, covered with a thick veil. I know, 
I know, we call these common things, but 
that slender, humble stem —what a miracle 
of energy it represented! 

Presently the little, drooping head grew 
bolder; the veil was torn, and the rosy face 
appeared with the sweet lips open to breathe 
the good warmth of the sun. The wandering 
bee passed that way, begging for hidden 
Sweetness, and the insect and the flower were 
united in the springtime of life. 

How long did each flower live? Their lives 
were long or short, like mankind. Sooner or 
later there was sure to be a decline; the face 
became withered and pale, the stem, hollow 
and weak, began to bend and tremble at every 
breath of wind; it turned toward the earth 
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from which it had arisen, scattered a little 
shower of seeds around, and lay down on the 
soft moss: earth had returned to earth. 

Of course all this did not constitute a jour- 
ney — ‘But, in short,’ the Little Man con- 
cluded after much observation, ‘this arriving 
and going back again is a mode of travel- 
ing like another.’ This comparative stability 
makes community life very simple among 
these happy people. 

Every family spends its whole life at home; 
no one can possibly annoy any one else, so 
it’s easy to understand that no laws are nec- 
essary, because laws are made to prevent 
certain actions, and to command others. And 
so this country is neither a kingdom nor a 
republic, and that’s what has kept it out of 
political geography, to the great consolation 
of school children, who would not hesitate to 
decree the end of the world, if they were cer- 
tain that geography would be destroyed too. 
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‘There’s one thing that is very mysterious,’ 
thought the Little Man one evening, as he 
sat in the door of his house, which he had 
hollowed out in an old oak tree, ‘I would 
like to know how they manage to talk when 
they are always still. 

‘There’s no use in denying,’ he continued, 
‘I have never yet succeeded in exchanging 
a word with these gentlemen, and yet they 
seem so polite. I know by this time all the 
tongues of the fields and the woods, but I 
haven’t yet succeeded in understanding peo- 
ple who say nothing.’ And remembering the 
nocturnal uproar of Cricketopolis he con- 
cluded that this life is just one extreme after 
another. 

Still he was sure that he had not been un- 
noticed by the Cyclamen. Once he had been 
so unlucky as to step on a newborn flower, 
and he was aware that the whole family turned 
toward him, wondering sadly. But the Little 
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Man had taken such good care of the injured 
one that it had grown to be as strong and 
lovely as all the others. News of this had, 
perhaps, spread through the forest, because 
the Little Man felt more than once that he 
was being watched. 

Perhaps they thought he was a new insect, 
a big blue butterfly and they were grateful to 
him because he never bothered them. In- 
stead, he tried to be useful to these dainty 
creatures; he walked among them every day, 
chasing away caterpillars and snails, and he 
persuaded the ants to go another way, rather 
than march through the living-room when the 
family were there. 

‘The gentleman has come here to play the 
hero?’ inquired Mr. Phosphor, who was a 
rather envious person. 

‘I have always believed it was my duty,’ 
retorted the Little Man, ‘to defend the weak 
against the strong.’ 
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‘If you mean me, you are mistaken. I am 
satisfied to show my light every evening be- 
cause the lighting of the forest is entrusted 
to me as well as to all my brothers. It would 
be a pretty how-de-do if I had to attend to 
the strong!’ 

‘Ah, well, when one is born a worm,’ replied 
the Little Man, who had not yet forgotten 
the green Caterpillar, ‘one must needs crawl.’ 

‘I do my duty, and that’s enough!’ 

‘And I mine.’ 

‘But don’t you ever think those people will 
thank you! They are the proudest people I 
ever knew.’ 

Just then a musical note rang out above 
them, seeming to float in the green tree-tops. 

‘Here is another poet!’ grumbled Mr. 
Phosphor. 

‘Who is it?’ 

‘The Nightingale.’ 

‘Where is he?’ 
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‘I believe he lives on the top floor.’ 

‘What a beautiful voice!’ 

And since the Little Man wanted to enjoy 
that lovely music in peace, he went home and 
sat down on the threshold. 

Clear and ringing came the same call over 
and over: ‘Si—si—si—si—si—si—si—see me!’ 
and subdued warbling and tender notes were 
mingled with the shrill cries. 

‘The moon sheds her light among the 
branches, and shines into my nest where a 
treacherous serpent ate all my nestlings;— 
I am left lonely up here —si—si—si—si—si— 
si—si—see me!’ 

The Little Blue Man was deeply touched, 
and when the song ended he felt that in some 
way or other he must make the acquaintance 
of the Nightingale. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said to himself, ‘he knows 
all the secrets of the woods, and can tell me 
how to talk with the Cyclamen.’ 
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But how to get there—that was the dif- 
ficulty. ‘He lives on the top floor,’ the glow- 
worm had said, and the oak was higher than 
an apartment house in America. 

However, the Little Blue Man never lost 
courage when an adventure was in sight. He 
always had plenty of courage and time; and 
then, was not his whole life like a wonderful 
adventure? 

So he decided to climb the oak until he 
found the Nightingale’s aérial home, even if it 
took him weeks to make the journey. 

He set out at sunrise, and the sun was high 
in the sky when he arrived, by dint of heroic 
efforts, at the place where the first branches 
parted from the trunk. 

He was resting awhile before continuing 
his explorations when he saw two shining red 
eyes near by. 

‘Can that be the serpent of which the 
Nightingale spoke?’ 
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It was only a Squirrel who was watching 
him in amazement; and before the Little 
Man could say a word the long-tailed little 
creature ran around him three times, jumped 
over his head, slid between his feet, and re- 
turned to the exact spot where he was at first, 
and stared at him in the same way. 

‘I would never have believed,’ said the 
Little Man under his breath, ‘that even among 
the animals there are lunatics.’ 

Without a word in reply the Squirrel 
jumped to a little branch, turned three magni- 
ficent somersaults, supporting himself by his 
tail, disappeared among the leaves, and at 
last reappeared, falling like a brown ball, and 
only stopped, panting, after the Little Man 
had said twice: ‘Excuse me, sir —’ 

‘What do you want, what do you want?’ 
asked the Squirrel, in the tone of one who 
has not a minute to lose. 

‘Il want to visit the Nightingale.’ 
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‘The tenant on the top floor, who never 
leaves us in peace a moment with his music?’ 

WLCS  theypoetoy 

‘The poet! Hal Ha! The poet!’ The 
Squirrel jumped around as if he had taken 
leave of his senses, and then continued: ‘Go 
up this big, straight limb, turn to the right at 
the first small branch; halfway up this there’s 
another smaller branch, and at the top of that, 
on the right, another branch goes up, up — 
go on, run, jump, fly —the Nightingale is up 
there.’ And this strange guide made a head- 
long dash into the green leaves, and disap- 
peared without waiting for a word of thanks. 

The Little Man felt pretty dubious, but he 
finally said: ‘It seems to me he said I must 
go this way.’ And he started up the street 
which, being the limb of a tree, was all paved 
with wood. It did not seem like the limb of 
a tree. ‘It is really a street,’ observed the 
Little Man, ‘yes, almost a garden.’ 
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Over the rough bark, winding around tufts 
of moss, there were clean little paths. Here 
and there were the tiniest green shoots, like 
little oak trees, and many other plants with 
slender stems, and shining leaves without a 
speck of dust. Some had tiny yellow flowers, 
and others had their seeds ready, so that their 
family would not die out. 

The air was fresh and pure, and if the Lit- 
tle Man had not been in such a hurry, he 
would have liked to stop and make some new 
acquaintances, and have a good visit. What 
a crowd were going up and down! Long lines 
of ants— he seemed to see them everywhere 
—lady-bugs in their red and black coats, 
caterpillars of every color; some were going 
to work, some were hunting, and some just 
out for a walk. 

‘How big the world is!’ marveled the Lit- 
tle Man. ‘Who would ever have thought 
there was so much just on one oak tree!’ 
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He kept on climbing from branch to branch. 
The sun had set when he arrived at the top 
of the wonderful green tower. What a splen- 
did panorama up there! The forest looked 
like a wide sea, strangely quiet. 

And there, in the still air, the Little Man 
heard a low chirping. 

‘If I’m not mistaken the Nightingale’s 
house must be close by.’ In fact he had not 
taken ten steps when he found himself at the 
threshold of a little house all made of twigs 
and cotton woven together. 

‘May I come in?’ 

‘Who is it?’ 

A little bird in a dark brown suit came to 
the door. Behind him was another, and in 
the shadow the shining eyes of three little 
ones could be seen. 

The Little Man made a very low bow, and 
entered the cottage. The three young ones 
watched him a moment, and then fell to eat- 
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ing their supper, which consisted of newborn 
worms. 

‘I am glad to see that all your family are 
well, although I heard you singing so loudly 
last night that a serpent had eaten them.’ 

‘Ah, do you like that song? I did not in- 
vent it, and even my father learned it from 
his father. It zs a little old, but it never fails 
to make a fine impression, and my children 
are always hungry. What can I do for you a 

The Little Man, somewhat confused for he 
had expected to find the poet in quite another 
mood, explained why he had climbed up there. 
He believed that such a delicate spirit would 
understand the life of the forest better than any 
other, and that one who could express every 
sentiment so beautifully could not be igno- 
rant of the languages of all living creatures. 
Perhaps he knew the secret of the silent Cycla- 
men. 

Oh, yes, the Nightingale knew, and he told 
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him at once (with a flash in his little bright 
eyes) and then he told him all over again at 
great length, singing and talking at the same 
time. 

‘Are you sure you understand?’ he said at 
last, a little weary. 

‘Perfectly! It is wonderful!’ 

‘Ah, one could make at least a dozen songs 
on such a subject.’ 

The children had gone to sleep, and even 
their mother was nodding. 

‘Good-night,’ said the Little Man, not 
wishing to disturb them. 

‘Good-night,’ said the Nightingale, ‘and 
thank you for your visit.’ 

While the Little Man was searching for 
a refuge for the night there rose again the 
long, sweet ‘trill: “Si--si—si—-sj. si 61, taj 
see me!’ 


What the Nightingale had told the Little 
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Man was so simple that he was surprised 
that he had not thought of it before. 

The flowers in general, and the Cyclamen 
particularly, talk by means of their perfume. 

It was true the Little Man had once heard 
the Rose speaking, but the Nightingale ex- 
plained that roses were domesticated flowers, 
who had lived with men for years, and had 
learned many things; but it was quite different 
with the wild flowers. Men thought they could 
not speak because they never have heard 
themuse their language. How narrow-minded 
they were! As if every created being had to 
be just like men! Instead, every one must 
express himself as best he can. There are 
the lawyers, for instance, who never get 
through talking; and the doctors are not far 
behind them, and what is worse, they use 
the hardest words. The sparrows and the 
grasshoppers talk almost as much, but they 
are sincere enough always to repeat the same 
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four words, instead of trying to disguise them 
in a thousand ways: ‘ci—ci’ and ‘cra—cra!’ 
Then there are creatures who do not speak 
with voices—for that matter just think how 
many things we say without words! But those 
creatures are not on this account shut off from 
the world and each other. No one lives alone, 
but is related to all the rest, like parts of some 
big animal. 

Every one has something in himself that 
cannot be hidden, that must be revealed for 
the pleasure of others, and so those who do 
not have voices express themselves by move- 
ments, or colors, or a great variety of per- 
fumes. 

This is so true that often the speech of 
men is but the translation of these remarks 
without words. When the scientist says, 
‘This plant is sick; its leaves are falling, and 
it will soon die,’ he is only repeating in his 
own words what the plant has already said, 
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not to him in particular, but to any one who 
was interested. And when the poet sings, 
‘Oh, what a sweetness in the air, full of per- 
fume and soft caresses, of the infinite smile 
of creatures risen suddenly from the depths 
of time!’ When the poet says this, and a 
thousand other wild things, is he not saying, 
with a little exaggeration, what created be- 
ings have already said to him? 

Of course many people are so busy all their 
lives admiring and listening to themselves that 
they can pay no attention to anything else: but 
they are really unfortunate, and ought to be 
pitied. 

The Little Blue Man who, we must admit, 
was free from all prejudice, was convinced 
that all the Nightingale said, as I have re- 
ported above, was true; and the next day he 
began to study the language of the Cyclamen, 
and I wager many children would enjoy learn- 
ing a foreign language under such conditions. 
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How many things he learned in just a 
few days! Really, if you pay attention you 
can't help learning. 

The perfume of the Cyclamen is very de- 
licate, so much so that you are hardly aware 
of itif you take one flower by itself. Yet there 
was something distinctive in the perfume of 
each flower, even as no flower was exactly 
like another. Every plant, every family, had 
its own especial perfume, and the wind blow- 
ing over them blended their voices in the 
sweetest chorus, which was different every 
hour of the day. 

In the morning the perfume was full of the 
freshness of night, and the morning dew, and 
that slight chill with which one wakens who 
has slept in the shadow under the open sky. 

At midday when the sun’s rays found their 
way down through the green roof, and the 
old tree-trunks seemed young again, and the 
soft moss pressed upward toward the light, 
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the perfume was more vigorous, uniting with 
the fragrance of the fir and the pine, with the 
light breath of the wild rose, in the immense 
chorus which proclaimed the power and the 
beauty of life. 

In the evening the perfume changed every 
moment: uneasy, as if sad for the loss of the 
sunlight, trembling, in a sudden fear of the 
darkness, or drowsy, after the intense life of 
the day. 

The Little Blue Man was much more in- 
terested in what the flowers said than in all 
the harmonious music he had heard in Crick- 
etopolis; perhaps because he paid more at- 
tention, and understood it better. 

Little by little he became accustomed to talk 
with the flowers in the silent forest: that is, 
he made long speeches to them, saying any- 
thing that came into his head, without being 
annoyed by any listeners other than the silent 
ones, who, perhaps, understood. Perhaps, 
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once upon a time, the poets sang that way — 
in very ancient times, of course, before there 
were any libraries. Often he felt certain that 
his Cyclamen friends understood him, and he 
was highly pleased. He could not renounce 
altogether his indirect relationship to man. 


One morning, a cloudy, misty morning, the 
Little Blue Man felt very melancholy, for the 
perfume of the Cyclamen seemed to reveal 
an infinite sadness, as if some great disaster, 
some inevitable danger, was hanging over 
their rosy heads. ‘Perhaps,’ the Little Man 
concluded, after thinking it over for some 
time, ‘it is the thought of the coming Winter.’ 
And he was right. 

For the last few days it had rained from 
morning until night; the dry leaves were 
decaying at the foot of the trees, and through 
the branches, now half bare, great patches of 
gray sky could be seen. 
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The forest was more silent than ever; it 
seemed quite deserted. The Nightingale and 
his family had left the old oak long ago. All 
the other birds had gone in search of a warmer 
climate, where they could be sure of sunshine. 
The Squirrel was sleeping at the bottom of 
his nest, the ants had stopped work at last, 
and were keeping warm in their little under- 
ground house with all the wood they had laid 
up in the summer. Mr. Phosphor lit his green 
lantern no longer, perhaps because the nights 
were so long now, and he did not want to 
work overtime. It was time for the Cyclamen 
to go too — to disappear forever. Many were 
already lying on the brown earth breathing 
their last, under the heavy drops of water 
falling from the branches. The survivors were 
sadly astonished at this end of all things; 
perhaps they did not know that every year 
has its Spring: and we should not blame 
them, when we consider that most men are 
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so foolish as to compare this short life to 
eternity. 

Even the Little Man was overcome by the 
common sadness, and he thought he would 
go, like the Nightingale, in search of light 
and warmth, but he put off his departure from 
day to day. He felt like a deserter to think 
of leaving the Cyclamen. 

If he could only have left them happy and 
comfortable! Was it possible? Certainly he 
could not change the course of the seasons: 
but yet — Ah, when that wonderful idea came 
to him he almost cried aloud his secret! But 
he restrained himself and set to work. Not 
for nothing had he been taught magic arts! 

He hurried to the edge of the forest where 
he had once admired a long hedge of roses. 
Would they still be in flower? Yes, the wild 
roses, those with five pale petals, have an 
energy and a will to live that resist all assaults. 
The hedge was pink here and there almost as 
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in Springtime. Back and forth he went, until 
he had a great heap of petals; and then for a 
whole day he shut himself up in his laboratory. 

The Cyclamen concluded that even their 
good friend had gone in search of the sun. 
Many drooped on the stem that day, and not 
a few died of sadness because they were de- 
serted. Even the great sky-blue flower had 
disappeared ; without any regret, or any pity ! 

But the Little Blue Man was working like 
a nailer, so that he did not even notice the 
cold and dampness. ‘How work does warm 
one up!’ he thought, ‘especially when it's a 
work that does somebody good.’ And he 
worked harder than ever while singing: 

Ask of the wild rose her secret, 
Seek her perfume in her heart. 
Then work with your might until morning 
To comfort the flowers that depart. 

The next morning the Little Man threw his 

door wide open, and there spread around the 
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most delicious rose perfume. He had made 
it carefully, following the directions the old 
thorn had given him the day he had saved the 
rosebud from the wicked Green Caterpillar. 

The wind wafted the perfume abroad, and 
it seemed as if a thousand rosebushes, all in 
bloom, had suddenly sprung from the moist 
earth. Oh, how sweet it was! 

The Cyclamen were astonished, and trem- 
bled on their stems, understanding perfectly 
what it meant. 

‘We do not die altogether,’ said the per- 
fume of the roses; ‘although we return to 
earth, the better part endures; the seed, the 
perfume, the hope of the future, and the mem- 
ory of the past. What does Winter amount 
to compared to this?’ 

Yes, Spring is eternal: so the Cyclamen 
said with their last sigh; and the Little Man 
felt that it was true while, with rapid steps, he 
passed out of the forest, never to return. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LAST MIRACLE OF THE LITTLE 
BLUE MAN 
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THE LAST MIRACLE OF THE LITTLE 
BLUE MAN 
THE LitTLE BLUE MAN stepped off at a 
round pace, in that state of mind in which 
any one else would have whistled a jolly tune. 
But he did not know how to whistle, which 
was not such a misfortune after all. 

Once out of the forest he found that the 
sun was shining, and the air was soft and 
warm. Without hesitating the Little Man 
entered a furrow in a ploughed field, and 
proceeded straight ahead in that little valley, 
of which he could not see the end. Soon he 
meta fine Snail carrying her black-and-yellow- 
striped house on her shoulders, and waving 
her tentacles as if she were feeling her way. 

‘Where are you going in such a hurry?’ 
inquired the Snail, in a slow, drawling tone 
of voice. 
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‘I will tell you when I get there, my dear 
Signora.’ 

‘How polite you are!’ 

‘I assure you I don’t know where I am 
going. I am looking for a little sun and 
warmth, for it was getting pretty chilly in the 
forest where I have been staying a few months. 
I wonder, Signora Snail, if you could not tell 
me of a good place in which to spend the 
Winter?’ 

‘Oh, I sleep in the Winter, like all respect- 
able animals; I am astonished that any one 
should want to run about the world at such 
a time. But an old Snail who is a friend of 
mine told me that at the end of this long 
Street there is a garden where there are flow- 
ers the year round. Every one talks of it, but 
I can’t swear that such a marvelous garden 
exists. Never mind! If God spares my life, 
sooner or later I shall find out.’ 

‘Then I shall see you again there. But first, 
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excuse me, would you be so kind as to satisfy 
my curiosity? Why do you always wave 
those long horns?’ 

‘They are not horns, they are tentacles; I 
have eyes on the ends of them, so I can see 
where I go.’ 

‘Ah, what an ingenious system! Bravo! 
Did you invent it?’ 

‘Oh, no, it is a tradition in our family — 
good-bye!’ 

‘Good-bye, and thank you!’ 

The Little Man went his way more con- 
tented than before, because now he had a 
destination; the marvelous garden which 
blossomed all the year round, of which the 
Snail had spoken. 

‘Ah, I shall pass the Winter like a king!’ 
he thought, and he was so happy that he 
did not notice how rough and difficult the 
way was, a thing which happens to many 
of us. 
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And so, while he was looking far ahead, he 
did not see a deep hole right in his path, and 
he fell into it with a splash. 

‘Oh, what is this 2?’ he cried, as soon as he 
had recovered a little from his fright — ‘ what 
is this place I am in?’ 

The hole, which might have been made 
with a spade, was damp and dark; far, far 
above him he saw the blue heaven, and he 
gazed at it with a sigh. 

‘Oh, I could have got along without this 
accident!’ And he began to explore the walls 
of his prison in the hope of getting out, but 
he saw it wouldn’t be easy. The walls were 
perfectly smooth, not even a foothold was to 
be seen. 

‘This is a serious situation!’ sighed the 
prisoner; ‘if some one does not help me, I 
shall never be able to continue my journey.’ 
Time passed, and it grew dark. 

‘Is it possible that I must die like this, 
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buried before my time? Will no one lend me 
a hand ?’ 

‘Not I, certainly,’ said a cold voice. 

‘And why not?’ 

‘Because I am a thousand-legged worm.’ 

The Little Man shivered, and looked cau- 
tiously around. Yes, curled up there in a cor- 
ner was a dreadful thousand-legged worm. 
What a companion! 

‘Don’t you like our home at all?’ said the 
same cold voice. 

‘It doesn’t seem very jolly,’ murmured the 
Little Man. 

‘And who invited you ?’ 

‘Oh, as for that, no one, it is true; but be- 
lieve me, I cannot wait to return to the sun- 
light.’ 

‘On the contrary, we are waiting for this 
hole to be filled up with earth, so we can 
sleep peacefully until Spring.’ 

‘But I don’t want to sleep!’ 
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‘Well, then, stay awake.’ 

And the conversation came to an end. 

‘Ah, it was worth while,’ thought the Lit- 
tle Man, ‘to travel half the world over to 
finish like this!’ 

In the course of his long life our hero had 
had the most extraordinary adventures, but 
he had certainly never passed a night like this. 
In the bottom of that damp ditch he thought 
that morning would never come. However, it 
grew light at last, and the poor Little Man 
found himself all alone: even the thousand- 
legged worm had disappeared. __ 

‘There’s no use talking,’ moaned the little 
man, ‘I shall die down here!’ But while he 
was repeating this mournful wail for the hun- 
dredth time, a shadow fell on the edge of the 
ditch which made the prisoner’s heart beat 
wildly. 

‘Signora,’ cried the Little Man, ‘Signora 
Snail!’ 
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The Snail stretched one eye down into the 
abyss, and then said: 

‘Why did you ever go down there?’ 

‘I didn’t really go down,’ replied the Little 
Man, ‘I fe// down; but it’s all the same; for 
now I want to get out.’ 

‘And why don’t you come out?’ 

‘Because they forgot to make any stairs. 
Look here! I know it’s asking a great deal, 
butif you should kindly help me out, I would 
be grateful to you all my life.’ 

‘Oh, that would be too much to expect in 
return. Let me see what can be done.’ 

The Snail arrived at the bottom of the 
ditch in about two hours, and said very 
calmly: ‘Now you sit on the roof of my 
house, and in a moment we shall be back 
on the right path.’ 

The Little Man was much embarrassed, 
but he knew it was no time to stand on 
ceremony. 
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‘If you are sure it will not be too much 
trouble —’ 

‘What an idea! Iam accustomed to carry — 
my friends around, and you can’t be very 
heavy.’ 

It took longer to go up than it did to come 
down, but about three o’clock in the afternoon 
the Little Blue Man was once more trotting 
gayly on his way in the sunlight. 

And from that moment he went straight 
toward his goal, but he also watched where 
he put his feet. 


The Snail had spoken the truth; the mar- 
velous garden existed, and the Little Blue Man 
had the pleasure of living there. He chose for 
his home a natural grotto in a thick wall in 
the highest part of the garden, and close to 
the large greenhouse, so that, with the warmth 
of the sun and the artificial heat, he quite for- 
got that Winter was coming. 
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‘This too is a place,’ repeated the Little 
Man, ‘where I would willingly grow old, if 
it were not a great pity to grow old at all.’ 

Before the Little Man's rustic cottage there 
were beds of flowers still in full bloom, for 
you know there are plants that blossom all 
the year, and are not afraid of a little cold 
wind. The white paths zigzagged around the 
trees, and at the bottom of the garden there 
was a Sparkling pool. 

He never heard the footsteps of a human 
being, and this was very fortunate, for other- 
wise the Little Man would have had to go 
away. He had no longer any faith in man. 
Once a great shoe stopped near him for a 
moment. He wasa little afraid of that great 
thick sole, and of the heavy leather full of 
deep wrinkles. What a giant must rise above 
that shoe! It was only the gardener; indeed, 
it almost seemed as if he had seen that shoe 
before, and his surroundings were strangely 
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familiar; but his life was so full of adventures 
by this time that it was hard to remember 
anything precisely. Perhaps it was on account 
of these vague memories that the Little Man 
was very curious about this new country. 
He walked up and down between the flower 
beds, and around the greenhouse, which was 
always closed. Once he even walked around 
the pool. There was just one thing he didn’t 
like —the solitude. He never saw little birds, 
or butterflies, or crickets, or ants, or even a 
green caterpillar. The flowers, too, were odor- 
less and mute. The Little Man used to go 
every day to the end of the street by which 
he had come to see if the Snail had arrived, 
for she had said she was coming to the gar- 
den, but he never saw the peaceful lady. Per- 
haps she had decided to sleep for two or three 
months, and get well rested. 

And then came melancholy days when it 
rained from morning to night. 
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The Little Blue Man stayed at home, go- 
ing to the door now and then to watch the 
water flow by. He was bored to death. He 
couldn’t even have the consolation of writ- 
ing his memoirs; not because his memory 
was so confused about what had happened 
to him (that doesn’t matter at all in these 
cases), but because he didn’t know how to 
write. 

The rain fell without ceasing. The Little 
Man wondered who could have carried so 
much water up into the sky. Poor Little Man! 
He had never been to school, and he did not 
know the little story about the water that be- 
comes vapor, and then turns into water again, 
just to pass the time away. 

And even if he had known it, it wouldn’t 
have been a great consolation. 

His clothes were in danger of fading, or of 
being washed off altogether. Luckily the heat 
of the greenhouse penetrated to the farthest 
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corners of his little home, and protected him 
from the dampness. Ah, if the Little Man 
only had the strength to excavate a fine gal- 
lery that would lead to the source of that 
heat! But it was no use to think of it and the 
door was always shut. 

At last one morning the sun appeared in a 
new blue heaven, just as if nothing at all had 
been the matter, and about noon the Little 
Man decided to take a walk. 

At first it was not easy to recognize the 
place; the rain had filled up all the old paths, 
and made new ones. He climbed up on a 
little mound to look around, and just at that 
moment he saw a big black ant passing by 
right at his feet. 

‘Ant! Ant!’ called the Little Man, happy 
to see some one to talk to. 

But the ant went on her way without even 
looking around. 

‘Fine manners!’ grumbled the Little Man; 
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and after a moment, ‘Here’s another! and 
another! Look! where are they going?’ 

Ants came running from every direction; 
all of them seemed terrified; many of them 
ran forward as if they were crazy, and then 
ran back again for no reason at all. 

‘Whatever can have happened?’ asked the 
Little Man in alarm; ‘something terrible, cer- 
tainly. I must see what it is.’ 

He came down from his mound, and de- 
cided to discover the mysterious reason for 
this sudden flight of ants. 

He had not taken a hundred steps when 
he stopped in amazement. The earth opened 
suddenly in front of him in an abyss at least 
a foot deep, and away down at the bottom, 
among ruins of every description — masses of 
mud, and dirty puddles — there was a swarm 
of bewildered ants, crazy with fright. There 
were several thousand of them, certainly. 

The Little Blue Man understood at once 
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that a whole city of ants must have been sud- 
denly uncovered and destroyed by some 
cataclysm as yet unexplained. 

Perhaps there was no remedy for such an 
immense disaster, but the Little Man wanted 
to do whatever he could to help that unfor- 
tunate population. Walking carefully, he ap- 
proached the edge of the abyss, and tried to 
descend without being upset by the distracted 
fugitives. Halfway down he found a wounded 
ant resting on a stone. She had four legs 
broken, and had dragged herself thus far with 
the remaining pair; but it was such a great 
effort that she was unable to go any farther. 

‘Poor little thing, what has happened to 
you?’ inquired the Little Man anxiously. 

‘I have only two legs left,’ replied the ant 
briefly. 

‘Yes, yes, but how did it happen?’ 

‘A mass of earth fell on me while I was 
asleep.’ 
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‘What a shame!’ 

‘And not for me alone—everybody! The 
city is ruined —the water—’ The poor thing 
could say no more. 

The Little Man continued his perilous de- 
scent, and arrived at last at the bottom of the 
precipice. What horrible devastation! He be- 
gan to understand the disaster so well that he 
might have nominated himself president of 
a relief committee; but, fortunately for the 
ants, he never thought of it. 

The rainwater must have collected in a 
large puddle which had caused an avalanche, 
with the complete ruin of the anthill. Here 
and there could be seen cells and bits of walls 
still standing. In the uncovered storehouses 
were heaps of seeds and grain, but the gen- 
eral plan of the edifice had disappeared under 
a landslide of wet earth. Every moment a 
little black head appeared in the mud, and 
then a pair of little legs. Another citizen was 
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liberating himself with difficulty from the 
jaws of death. 

The Little Man was frightened, and he 
proceeded cautiously, fearing to tread on some 
one not already dead. Climbing over stones 
and lumps of earth, and avoiding the water 
puddles, he came at last to a level spot, nearly 
dry, where a great number of ants were col- 
lected. ‘They are probably holding a council 
of war,’ thought the Little Man, who had 
ideas of his own on war and peace. ‘Let us 
wait and see what they decide to do. I will 
always be in time to give my opinion, if it is 
worth anything.’ 

The ants were arranged in a semi-circle, 
and in their midst, on a white stone, some 
one was seated who must be their Queen. 
Other fugitives were arriving continually; and 
at last the Queen said: 

‘My dearest subjects, our houses are de- 
stroyed, our provisions are scattered, and 
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many of my people can no longer hear my 
voice, for they are dead! What steps shall 
we take in face of such a terrible disaster? 
I will listen to the advice of whoever wishes 
to speak.’ 

There were a few moments of profound 
silence. Then an old lady ant, horribly muti- 
lated, came forward, dragging herself by only 
one leg. 

‘Your Majesty,’ she said, in a ferocious 
voice, ‘no remedy is possible. All the treas- 
ures of your kingdom, once so flourishing, 
would not pay for the innumerable legs which 
your subjects have lost in this catastrophe. I 
propose that each one of us shall bury him- 
self in the mud, and die serenely. I have 
spoken.’ 

A thrill of horror ran over the assembly; 
but fortunately another citizen in pretty good 
condition came forward, and said calmly: 

‘My opinion is a little different. I propose 
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that every one of us shall go right to work 
to build a new house, even if it must be a 
smaller one, where we can continue our in- 
terrupted slumbers.’ 

‘That would be a splendid idea,’ quickly 
retorted a little red ant, ‘but my dear fellow 
citizen has not considered that we cannot 
build houses in this wet ground, and in this 
bad weather. I think it would be much bet- 
ter to emigrate to some place more suited to 
the building of a new city, carrying with us 
the wounded and what is left of our pro- 
visions.’ 

The Queen seemed to approve of this, for 
she said gravely: ‘This is the wisest council, 
and we will follow it; but where can we find 
a favorable site?’ No one replied, and the 
Little Blue Man thought the time had come 
for him to speak. 

‘I will show you the way,’ he said simply. 

Every one turned to look at him, and the 
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Queen replied after a moment with perfect 
ease, ‘We will listen to you.’ 

The animals speak to every one; to the sun, 
or to a blade of grass; it is only men who 
have invented etiquette, and will not speak 
without an introduction. 

‘Not far from here,’ explained the Little 
Man, ‘you will find a natural cavern, warm 
and dry, at the foot of a greenhouse wall, 
where you can await in peace the return 
of Spring. I will guide you to it, if you 
wish,’ 

‘Whoever you are, O stranger,’ replied the 
Queen majestically, ‘from this moment your 
name is sacred to us, and our historians shall 
hand it down to posterity. To work, my 
subjects!’ ° 

The crowd scattered ina moment; and not 
long afterward a compact column of emi- 
grants stood ready to follow their unexpected 
guide. Every one carried a bundle, a seed, or 
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a bit of straw. Many of them were carrying 
the wounded, who writhed painfully. 

‘Let us go,’ said the Little Man, with a 
sweeping gesture; if he had studied the Bible 
he would have been aware of his resemblance 
to Moses. 

The black column clambered slowly over 
the torn-up ground, abandoning forever their 
native land. If the ants had been able to 
cry, considering the great number of eyes 
they have, there would have been a second 
flood, more terrible than the first. Instead, 
they advanced in silence, and no one dared 
to look behind him. The Queen marched in 
the rear, surrounded by her ministers and a 
guard of honor. The sun was shining on the 
white wall of the greenhouse, and it seemed 
to the emigrants like the promised land. They 
were doubly happy when they found at its 
base a magnificent, deep cavern, which was 
warmed by some mysterious means. 
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Without giving much thought to the un- 
lucky ones who had been left in the mud, a 
splendid celebration was immediately arranged 
in honor of the Little Blue Man, and it was 
on this occasion that a hymn was composed 
and sung that went like this: 


Oh, Stranger, beautiful and brave, 
Who from death did us save, 

You shall be to us a brother, 
Loved by us as is no other. 


Horrible verses, as you see, but there were 
only four lines, while poetry of this sort is 
usually much longer. 

The celebration closed with a grand banquet, 
which lasted a whole day. This was, perhaps, 
unwise, because the morning after there were 
but three or four grains of millet left; hardly 
enough to feed the Queen for two days. 

The workers, however, were not much 
worried, and went out early to look for pro- 
visions. But in what a state they were when 
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they returned in the evening! They were 
tired to death, and had not found even one 
decayed seed. 

The situation was very serious. An assem- 
bly of the people and a meeting of the privy 
council was called. The lame old lady ant 
who had spoken first before spoke first this 
time. ‘We are evidently destined to come to 
an untimely end. I propose not to struggle 
against fate, but to starve to death tran- 
quilly. There is a certain poetry in such a 
death.’ 

‘This advice,’ said the same ant who had 
spoken second at the other council, ‘is per- 
fectly worthless! Any one can keep from 
starving to death — even the grasshopper can 
do that; while for centuries we have had the 
proud reputation of being a wise and prudent 
people. Therefore, in order that our ancient 
glory shall not fade, I propose that our brave 
workers run swiftly to the fields, and fill our 
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granaries so full that we shall have enough 
for a whole year.’ 

‘A magnificent proposal!’ retorted the little 
red ant who had been number three before. 
‘Tf in a whole day we have not found even 
one grain of millet, it’s not likely we should 
have any better luck to-morrow. Therefore, 
my humble opinion is to turn to the bene- 
volent stranger who has already freed our 
people; perhaps he can save us a second 
time.’ 

The Little Blue Man, who was listening 
near by, just at that moment had an idea 
(one of his famous ideas), and he came for- 
ward without hesitation. 

‘Your Majesty, and honorable citizens,’ he 
said solemnly, ‘give me one day’s time, and I 
hope to be able to offer you the sweetest, 
most exquisite food that you ever tasted in 
this world.’ 

A murmur of surprise and incredulity was 
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heard among the people; but the Little Man 
paid no attention, and whispering, ‘ Until to- 
morrow, he bowed before the Queen, and 
disappeared rapidly in the crowd. In fact he 
had no time to lose. 

A little while before he had seen the enor- 
mous shoe that had once aroused his suspi- 
cions, and he had noticed that it was going 
toward the greenhouse door. Ah, if that door 
were still open! Yes, luckily it stood ajar; 
evidently the gardener had lost the key. 
The Little Man did not hesitate; he looked 
around, saw that he was alone, and stepped 
bravely over the threshold. 

But after a few steps he was obliged to 
halt, overcome by emotion. What he saw 
and heard (because perfume was now for him 
another language) was simply marvelous. 

Before him, in two long rows, were great 
vanilla plants, like tall, flowering hedges. 
Among the dark-green leaves were large 
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flowers — bunches, clusters of them—all the 
shades of violet: the pale blue of the myosotis, 
the deep red fire of the verbena, the tender 
glow of the lichen, and the bright colors of 
the wind flower. It seemed as if these colors 
changed constantly, mixed with the air, and 
rose above the wonderful hedge up to the 
crystal ceiling like a thin veil, just stirred by 
the faint breath of a sleeper. 

Perhaps it was an illusion, but the Little 
Man was so fortunate as not to be able to 
distinguish between illusion and reality. 

Were the colors of those flowers sweeter 
than their perfume? It would have been dif- 
ficult to decide. 

The perfume of the vanilla! If one shut 
one’s eyes and breathed deeply, it was like a 
caress; one seemed to sink down, little by 
little, on a soft couch of butterflies’ wings, or 
to float on a fleecy cloud, tinged with the first 
flush of the dawn. 
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‘From this perfume,’ said the Little Man 
at last, translating poetry into prose, ‘enough 
honey could be made to feed at least twenty 
cities of ants!’ And he smiled to think how 
those flowers were destined to preserve the 
life of animals who had, perhaps, annoyed 
them dreadfully. 

And so the secret that the Bee had con- 
fided one day to him who saved her life was 
not wasted, but made a charitable deed pos- 
sible. 

The Little Blue Man worked all night 
long, in the midst of this intoxicating per- 
fume. It seemed to him all the time that he 
was dreaming; but at daybreak, there in front 
of the greenhouse door was a little mound 
of yellow honey, as sweet and fragrant as the 
flowers. 

The starving ants came hurrying in crowds 
from every direction; even the cripples ran. 
And if the truth must be told, it was only 
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after they had eaten their fill of this delicate 
food that any one thought to thank the Little 
Man who had performed the miracle. 

They had another celebration grander and 
noisier than the first, and the poet laureate 
added four more verses to the hymn; but 
they are better forgotten, for they spoiled the 
effect of the first part. 

The official banquet lasted three days, and 
it might have lasted a week without coming 
to an end of the provisions. 

The Little Blue Man waited calmly for the | 
return of Spring, and meditating on his last 
adventure he thought: ‘He who sows good 
deeds reaps good deeds, only to sow them 
again. It wouldn’t be surprising if I should 
finish my life’s journey contented and happy.’ 
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EPILOGUE 


Tue SNAIL arrived in the garden about the 
middle of April, and was glad to find the 
geraniums in blossom. She crawled back 
and forth, ate a great quantity of leaves, and 
it was several days before she happened to 
think of the Little Blue Man. 

‘Oh, where did that gentleman go who was 
in such a hurry? He’s not here, certainly. 
Perhaps he has gone away already, or he 
may have fallen into another ditch.’ 

But instead the Little Man had risen in 
the world. One bright morning there were 
quick steps near him, and suddenly a famil- 
iar voice cried: ‘Look! Look! Who is that?’ 

Five little fingers grasped him and lifted 
him up. 

‘The Little Man! The Little Blue Man!’ 
shouted Luisa; and Giovannino, Cinetta, and 
Maria gazed at him in astonishment. 
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‘How did he ever get here?’ 

‘Who knows where he comes from?’ 

Even golden-haired Beppino, who had 
come to visit Maria, ran as fast as he could 
to see him. 

‘Yes, that’s really my Little Man that I 
gave you.’ 

‘The one you sent on the postal card.’ 

‘Who became an actor.’ 

‘And ran away from the theater one even- 
ing.’ 

‘Well, he won't run away any more!’ 

The Little Man stared silently, but he was 
frightened, for he knew he had lost his liberty 
forever. 

In fact, five minutes later he was placed on 
the shelf in the sitting-room, near a china 
doll, who would not condescend to speak to 
him. 

The children watched him curiously. 

“Who knows how far he has traveled!’ said 
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HE WAS PLACED ON A SHELF IN THE SITTING-ROOM, NEAR 
A CHINA DOLL, WHO WOULD NOT CONDESCEND 
TO SPEAK TO HIM 
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Epilogue 
Giovannino, with an accent of vague long- 
ing. 

‘Not so very far,’ replied Luisa, ‘if we 
found him in our own garden.’ 

‘Yes,’ interrupted Cinetta, throwing up her 
hands, ‘but we found him one evening at the 
bottom of the meadow.’ 

‘But then,’ said blond Beppino, ‘is this 
Little Man real, or is he made of paper ?’ 

‘No one knows better than I do,’ replied 
Maria, ‘for I made him myself. Do de- 
sign, and color, and expression count for 
nothing ? A work of art is always real, my 
child.’ 

‘But now the Little Man will stay with 
us!’ continued Beppino. 

‘Yes, indeed! Your traveling days are 
over, my fine fellow!’ 

‘Ah, yes, they are over!’ sighed the Little 
Man, and he could not be consoled until his 
suit was retinted a lovely bright blue. 
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Much water has gone under the bridge 
since that day, and the Little Man has never 
stirred; but he is no longer sad. When his 
first disappointment was over, he resigned 
himself to live in his memories; and it was 
not a great sacrifice, because all his memories 
were happy ones. 

‘I have never done anything wonderful,’ 
he thought, ‘ but I was able to doa little good, 
and now I shall grow old serenely.’ 

Andisn’t this a fine conclusion ? I couldn't 
wish you a better one, my friends and read- 
ers. It is not easy to be a hero, but even to 
be a good sort of fellow is such a rare fortune 
that it is worthy to be desired and striven for 
by every one of you. 


THE END 
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LUCY FITCH PERKINS’S 
TWIN SERIES 


“I do wish all foreign children 
were twins!” said a little girl, lift- 
ing a happy face from a volume of 
Lucy Fitch Perkins’s Twin Series. 
“T just love them!’’ Since the ap- 
pearance of “The Dutch Twins” 
some fifteen years ago, nearly a 
million copies of the series have 
been sold. The Twin books have 
been praised by librarians, téachers, 
and parents. But, even more im- 
portant, the children themselves 
love them and eagerly await each 
new volume. 


The American Twins of the Revolution 
The American Twins of 1812 
The Colonial Twins of Virginia 


The Puritan Twins The Cave Twins 
The Italian Twins The Mexican Twins 
The Spartan Twins The Eskimo Twins 
The Scotch Twins The Irish Twins 
The French Twins The Japanese Twins 


The Belgian Twins The Dutch Twins 
The Swiss Twins The Filipino Twins 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE AMERICAN ‘TWINS OF THE REVOLUTION Lucy Fitch Perkins 
A vivid and accurate picture of the period. Jllustrated by the author. 
MR. CHICK: His Travels and Adventures Lucy Fitch Perkins 
A most amusing and entertaining book for smal! children, with a picture on every page. 
GORDON Sara Cone Bryant 
Gordon’s adventures continued in a series of delightful stories. Illustrated in color. 
LITTLE SALLY WATERS Ethel Calvert Phillips 
A little girl’s summer at the seashore. Jilustrated in color. 
JOAN MORSE Eliza Orne White 
A little girl who goes to live with her grandmother. Jlustrated in color. 
THE MAGIC CLOTHES-PINS Maude Dutton Lynch 
Adventures with clothes-pin people for very small children. Illustrated in color. 
UNDER THE ROWAN TREE Abbie Farwell Brown 


Delightful stories by the author of many favorites. [llustrated in color. 


STORIES OF AMERICA FOR VERY YOUNG READERS ~ Eva March Tappan 


Excellent reading and of real educationa! value. TJlustrated. 


THE LITTLE BLUE MAN Giuseppe Fanciulli 
The adventures of a cardboard marionette. Illustrated in color. . 

JASON AND THE PRINCESS Kathleen Colvile 
A wonder tale for children of four to ten. Ulustrated in color. 

THE CHINA COW Compiled by Gladys Peto 

© Tales and jingles by well-known authors. J/lustrated. 

THE FOUNDLING PRINCE Petre Ispirescu 
Rumanian folk-tales delightfully translated. Lavishly illustrated. 


rl’ HE PUEBLO BOY Cornelia James Cannon 

_An absorbing story and an accurate picture of Indian life. J//ustrated. | 

WILLIAM JACKSON, INDIAN SCOUT James Willard Schultz 
The true story of one of the most famous Indian scouts. Ilustrated. 

MIDSHIPMAN WICKHAM Ralph D. Paine 
A stirring tale of the navy. Wath frontispiece. 

THE SECRET OF COFFIN COVE Clayton H. Ernst 
Mystery and adventure in the North woods.  [ilustrated. 

THE TRAIL OF GLORY Leroy Scott 
‘The finest sport novel I have ever read.’ — William T. Tilden, 24. 

PUD PRINGLE, PIRATE Ralph Henry Barbour 


Barbour is at his best in this story for boys of eight to sixteen. With frontispiece. 


